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N APRIL of 1916, NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC published an issue 
titled “The Land of the Best.” It 
was a milestone in the history of 
the magazine. 

Implicit in that issue was the idea 
that citizens of the United States 
could, and should, draw spiritual 
sustenance from the gifts with which 
nature had so generously endowed 
them. Europe was at that time 
darkened by one.of the most terrible 
wars of history. Here was a call to 
consider our own histery, which 
represented a fresh start for so many 
millions. The American Revolution 
had borne good fruit: a driving, 
creative spirit had expinded the 
horizon westward, and immigrants 
crowded eastern ports. 

“In that architecture,” the Editor 
wrote, “which is voiced in the glorious 
temples of the sequota grove and in 
the castles of the Grand Canyon, 
in that art which is mirrored in 
American lakes, which is painted in 
geyser basins and frescoed upon the 
side walls of the mightiest canyons, 
there is a majesty and an appeal that 
the mere handiwork of man, splendid 
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though it may be, can never rival. 

“As plaverounds for recreation and 
instruction our national parks are 
without rivals on any continent,” he 
wrote, At that time Congress was 
considering the creation of a special 
agency to run the park system, and 
the appearance of that NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC provided a rich visual 
aid in evaluating the country’s 
magnificent natural endowment. 

Inthe years: since, the National Park 
Service has become one of the ereal 
suiceess stories of our nation, 

Now we again devote an entire 
issue to.our parks. and several reasons 
impel us. With the recent addition of 
tens of millions of acres in Alaska, the 
system has grown more ina single 
bound than at any time since its 
inception. The service has also 
ventured into bold new programs. 
including urban parks, taking it far 
afield from the scenic environs of its 
formative years. Parks have again 
acquired a high pnority among the 
American people after a period of 
being overshadowed by other 
concerns, Finally, this issue 
continues and culminates an 








inventory of our natural and scenic 
treasures that began in 1974 with 
articles on the national wildemess 
system and has included wild and 
scenic rivers and wildlife refuges. No 
other publication has provided its 
readers with so complete a 
description of all the major systems. 

The past six decades have taught 
us the hard-earned lesson that natural 
resources are perishable, and often 
irreplaceable once lost, We have 
become aware of the price paid for 
national prowth—not only native 
populations swept aside and urban 
ills that beset an industrial society, but 
also the loss of priceless wilderness 
and natural beauty, 

The parks speak to each 
gencration in their own way, but 
today, as never before, there is a 
compelling validity to their message. 
Though we are less chauvinistic than 
these of an earher time, I think we 
appreciate more the magnificence of 
a preserved wilderness, the sad 
destiny that led to Appomattox, the 
need for natural beauty and historic 
patrimony to help us face the future 
with confidence. 
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BUTTRESSES and | | ) , 
battlements of a atone fortress 4 F 4 
in Bryce Corryon National 
Park, Utah (right), were | : , 
carved by water. (For iP oo oe fy ; = 3 © 7! "4 
descriptions of the next five ’ 

photographs, keep this flap 
jolted out.) 
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AUTUMN S PALETTE | | ap ioe | — , ” 
transforms sumac trees into 4 | ‘| _ _- = — : 
blazing scarlet and orange in | 1 ere * te = = — 
Great Smoky Mountains 8 ea | 
National Park, Tennessee 
and North Corolina, 
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spoonbill rises from a lagoon 
in Everglades Nattonal Park, 
Florida. 
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Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 
when deep snow and . f 
foul weather invade the ‘i ) “s wh ~ ee. ste - : s 
high country of Yellowstone * : ~ | / — . J 
and Grand Teton 

National Parks, 





FRONT YARD of San , Soe a m3 * 
Francisco, Golden Gate | -~., é 
National Recreation Area | 
offers quick access to + 
beaches, forests, and rocky P ) 
headlands: Surfers climb h y m i, 3g 
aboard beneath the Golden r=} vis 
Gate Bridge. | | ' . ian 


GIANTS OF THE EARTH, the A, | | 
tall trees of Redwood | \ dn * e - 
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Wotional Pork, Cafifornia, 
dwarf ad visitor, 
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One of America’s earliest national parks, Yosemite shelters from the logger's 
ax the towering sequoias that conservationist John Muir called “kings of their 
race." Jn 1903 President Theodore Roosevelt, standing in a stage (above), asked 
Muir to lead this group of officials. The Wowena Tunnel Tree, carved out in 188! 
fo attract visitors, withstoed.2,200 winters before falling ta.a storm tn 1969, 
Roosevelt enlarged Yosemite to include tts famous valley and established five mew 
parks, 18 monuments, and 148 million acres of forest reserves 








ot New Beginnings 
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INCE THE DAYS of Sir Francis 
Drake, the coasts near San Francisco 
have witnessed some vivid histon-— 

’ forty-niners disembarking to seek 
gold, sailors celebrating on the Barbary 
Coast, convicts headed for Alcatraz, naval 
flotillas off to war, and in the great redwood 
forestsnearby, men T remember well gather- 
ing to discuss how best to save them. 

These men, and others like them, set in 
motion the beginnings of our National Park 
Service. The major emphasis then was on 
preserving scenic wonders. Now there's 
something new. 

At San Francisco's Hyde Street Fier 
workers holystone the deck of alow wagon- 
shaped sailing ship. They are volunteers, 
donating labor to restore the |9th-century 
hay scow A/ma. Visitors arrive by cable car 
to see a three-masted lumber schooner, a 
paddle-wheel ferryboat, and the nearhy 
square-rigged sailing ship Balclutha, which 
once beat her way around Cape Horn. 

These vessels, all part of the largest fleet 
of historic ships still afloat, surprisingly now 
belong to the National Park Service. And, 
#ven more surprisingly, so does Alcatraz, 
once famed as the Rock when tt was home 
for some of our most notorious criminals. 
Now it’s a major attraction of the Golden 
Gate National Recreation Area. 

Recently I looked over the San Francisco 
Waterfront to se¢ just how well our park 
rangers move between the tall trees and the 
tall ships. I was sampling park trends for 
this special issue of the GEOGRAPHIC, one 
dedicated entirely to an up-to-date look at 
our national parks. And T learned some 
things about our new urban parks: They are 
fun, instructive—and often puzzling. 

On the other side of the continent, in New 
York's Gateway National Recreation Area, 
I went to the beach by subway, There, in 





Jacob Riis Park, T talked with a ranger who 
had grown up in Herlem. A street-wise nat- 
uralist, he explained to me the wav visitors, 
as many as 50,000 daily, sort themselves out 
by custom: “Each group has a hav of its 
own—lamily parties, oldsters, Hispanics, 
blacks, gays, and nudists. We don't classify 
the beaches. Visitors go to the places where 
thev feel comfortable.” 

How well does this system work? An arti- 
cle beginning on page 86 gives more details. 
Naturally, 1979 folkwavs bother <ome old- 
timers of the National Park Service. 

“Urban parks may spread our trained 
people too thin,” one former superintendent 
told me. His caution is understandable: 
Golden Gate now employs 325 people— 
more than twice the number needed for the 
vast park acreage in Alaska that President 
limmy Carter set aside last year. Many ur- 
ban rangers are recruited locally, of course, 
and have a special feeling for urban mores. 

Robert Paul Jordan takes the measure of 
these dramatic additions to our park system 
on some of the following pages. Whatever 
the problems, a picture on pages 85-9 shows 
all of us what our urban parks can mean: A 
man confined all his life to a wheelchair has 
his first splash in the ocean. 


Protecting the Best in America 


“We're ina different era today,” Park 
Service Director William J. Whalen re- 
marked to me. “When state or local govern- 
ments are unable or unwilling to act, we 
have to protect the best of what's left in 
America.” He cited Ohio's Cuvahoga Valley 
in the Akron-Cleveland orea, the Santa 
Monica Mountains of Los Angeles, and the 
old Spanish missions at San Antonio, Texas. 
And then Bill Whalen added this thought; 

“We have 200 historical sites covering In- 
dian civilizations, (Certinued on page 24) 
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(Continued from page 10) exploration, 
settlement, wars, and political affairs, but 
only afew, like the Saint-Gaudens and Car! 
Sandburg homes, for artists and writers. 
Perhaps we should strive to add mare.” 

Yet, for all its expansion and changes, the 
National Park System still tends our old fa- 
vorites. | asked Horace Albright recently 
which park was his favorite, “You shouldn't 
ask me that,” he scolded—and with reason. 
For néarly five vears, Horace directed the 
National Park Service, after serving his 
friend Stephen Mather, the first director, for 
14 vears, 

“My favorite park ought to be Yellow- 
stone,” he said. “I was there ten years as 
superintendent. But larew up with Yosem- 
ite—it was created the year I was born, right 
next door in 1390. As a boy, I rode with a 
ranger over the Yosemite high country." 

Tencouraged Horace to reminisce, for his 
memories are rich, historic,and clear. Asa 
University of California student in 1912, for 
example, Horace met John Muir shortly be- 
fore that great naturalist died, “His beard 
was gray, of course, but Muir seemed in 
good health. He wasn'tloud or vociferous or 
arrogant. A mild, mild man.” That's the 
way Horace recalls the giant whose wisdom 
and enthusiasm helped preserve so much of 
our national heritage. 

Early parks began helter-skelter without 
anv central direction or agency. The U. 3. 
Army was still in control of Yellowstone 
when Horace Albright started work for the 
Department of the Interior m 1915. 





Conservationists Tour the West 


Horace and 7] are among the last lucky 
men whe have known all ten directors of 
the National Park Service. I must confess 
that my memories of Stephen Mather are a 
stall boy's impressions. But Horace was 
Mather’s right-hand man even before the 
Park Service was organized. 

“In 1915 Mather invited a party of 15 con- 
servationists and writers for a trip into the 
High Sierra,” recalled Horace. “That 
helped get the Park Service started, Your fa- 
ther (Gilbert H. Grosvenor] represented the 
National Geographic Society, of course, His 
first night in the big trees he insisted on mov- 
ing his sleeping bag to the footof a huge 
scqucia (pages 20-22]. Mather was against 
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it, said a small branch falling from that 
heicht could killa man. But Mr. (erosvenor 
said he'd take the chance. Well, I joined 
him—and we lived! 

"One result of that trip,” Horace contin- 
ucd, “was that your father designed a special 
issue. af NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC—it was 
April 1916. He ¢alled it "The Land of the 
Best’ and he showed all the best things In the 
United States. He especially emphasized the 
scenery of our national parks. 

“We made sure that every Congressman 
got a copy of that issue before voting to e5- 
tablish the National Park Service. That's 
why I sav the National Geographic Society 
has been closer to the Park Service than any 
other existing organization. Remember: 
Yours was the first national orgunization to 
donate money to save the redwoods.” 

Horace was referring to a iit of $20,000 
that the young Society's trustees voted in 
1916 to help preserve a private stand of great 
trees remaining in Sequoia National Park. 
That donation came just in time; an option 
for purchase of the trees was running out, 
and Congress had appropriated only part 
of the needed funds, 

My father became actively involved with 
the California coast redwoods only a few 
vears later, helping to form the Save-the- 
Redwoods League in. !919 and serving as a 
member of its governing council, 

Your Society has collaborated directly 
with the Park Service to preserve other sites, 
from the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes in 
Alaska to New Mexico's Carlsbad Caverns 
and Pueblo Bonito. An archaeological expe- 
dition sponsored jointly by the Society and 
the Smithsonian Institution in the 1950's 


proved that early man had lived and 


warmed himself over campfires in Ala- 
bama’s Russell Cave some 9,000 years ago. 
The Society promptly bought the invalu- 
able 310-acre site for the Park Service. 

Each park, each monument, has its own 
atmosphere and admirers, Our memories 
of national parks have the nostalgia of a 
family album. My daughter Sara remem- 
hers the Tetons for a particular family vaca- 
tion there one Summer. Yet those glories of 
the West sometimes blind us to the richness 
of our eastern parks—Acadia in Maine, 
Independence Hall and Gettysburg, the 
Smokies and the national seashores at Cape 
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Cod and Cape Hatteras, and so many 
all the way east to the Virgin Isianels. 

[ fondly remember the day the parkland 
John, a gift from Laurance 5. Rocke- 
feller, was turned over of thi 
United States 
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ast Vear to rehabilitate these floored areas. 
l Superintendent Robert 2. Barbee. “Wi 
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of Redwood National Park and three Cali 
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By ROBERT PAUL IORDAN 
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ATURE COMES RIGHT UP to the 
busv highwavs of Yosemite, Yellow- 
stone, and other national parks 
Passing motorists idly watch back 
packers turn-off the road and vanish into 
looming woods, putting civilization behind 
immeciatels 

[know. Once I walked in small and wood 
company more than two hundred miles 
around Yellowstone's wild perimeter. Brief 
minutes off the noisy road, the stillness 
wrapped us as closely as it laterdid inthe far 








reaches, In that month on the trail, only one 
unnatural sound intruded—a sonic boom 

such solitude is not for most people. We 
crowd into a tiny fraction of each wilderness 
park we visit and look at one another when 
the scenery has satished us. One day Ltalked 


Sacked out after an all-night drive, 
hwomen hold their place ina two-mile 
fine for campsites at Yosemife Nationa! 
Pork, where chronic overcrowding has 


led toa new reservation system 
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about this with a park concessionaire of long 
experience. “The most popular park use,” 
he told me in all seriousness, “Is. people 
Watching.” 

As one who has seen more than his share 
of scenic and historic parks, | sought mot 
long ago to reacquaint myself with our Nit 
tional Park System. What I discovered star- 
tled me. For years, | learned, the park 
system has been rapidly evolving. Lately its 
crowth has been meteor 

Three decades or so ago seenic and histone 
aapects of parks were the main attractions 
Then recreation gained prominence as we 
took increasing interest in boating, fishing, 
skiing, and the like. Next, the urban-park 
concept began developing, aiming at bring- 
Ing Park experiences within reach of peaple 
locked in city cores. And cultural attractions 
enjoyed ever growing importance 





Park System Comes of Age 





Today, a5 suddenly as backpackers bump 
into nature a few steps bevorrel Lhrongec 
highwavs, the grand design of the National 
Park System has finally become clear. Mov- 
ingintoitssecond century, it finds ttselfinan 
era of immense promise and challenge. 
(Consider 

© On December |, 1978, Prestdent Jimmy 
Carter proclaimed 56 million acres of mag- 
nificent Alaska wild lands as national monu- 
ments, 17 of (hem—most to be administered 
by the Park Service. The size of the park sys- 
tem has more than doubled, and our last 
great wilderness parks have been born 
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« By act of Congress; 18 additional units 
are entering the system, among them two 
more urban parks known as national recrea- 
tion areas, within metropolitan Los Angeles 
and the Atlanta region: Such urban parks al- 
ready serve San Francisco, Sew York-New 
Jersey, and Cleveland-Akron. In its unprec- 
edented spate of parks legislation last vear, 
Congress established five new national 
trails and vastly increased park wilderness 
acreage. Also, the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System Was further enlarged, 

* Potential additions are uncer study 
The Park Service 15 required to make at least 
a. dozen proposals to Congress annualls 

Congress also has before it an enlarged 
version af the administration's 1975 propos 
al for Alaska parks legislation. President 
Cartér proclaimed the Alaska nationa 
monuments last December when Congress 
adjourned without passing the bill. 

Look at all this in a different light, and 
what you see 1s the latest chapter in.an aston- 
ishing love story. We Americans have been 
smitten with the national parks idea since 
Yellowstone was created in 1872 as Ameri- 
ca’s, and the world's, first national park. 

Incredible, what we have made of this. 
We possess more than 300 such treasures, 
large and small. Thirty-nine are national 
nurks. the bellwethers. The remainder bear 
other tags: seashores, rivers, parkwayvs, me 
morials, preserves, sites, and so on. Uur 
most distant park is both new and not in 
Alaska. It is Warin the Pacific National His- 
torical Park, in the Territory of Guam. 





Belly whopper in progress: A youngster 
niunges into the Merced River in 
Yosemite Valley (right). 

With outdoor recreation booming, 
the National Park Service must. grapple 
with vexing new problems. Pondering 
the challenge, Park Service Director 
William J. Whalen (left) pauses over a 
cup of coffee, alongside Yosemite 
Superintendent Leslie Armberger 
Formerly the head of Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area, Whaelen rose 
through the ranks to become, at 38, the 
escond youreest director in Park 
Service history. He oversees what he 
colis “the world’s best park system 
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In a year we pay hundreds of millions of 
visits to these havens. Chey belong to every- 
body, are for enjovment, and must be pre- 
served unimpaired tor future generations 

Such is their prescription, long since writ- 
ten, Often it fails to work. 

“My biggest problem,” a superintendent 
told me, “is to keep people from loving the 
pirk to death.” He was talking about carry- 
ing capacity and the conflict between enjoy- 
ment and preservation. The rub of too many 
people, toomany vehicles, Itisanold retrain 
among the Park Service's dedicated men 
and women 

[remembera crisp autumn dav when God 
was in His heaven ane Yosemite was never 
grander, except for a stalled car holding up 
traffic. A ranger arrived. She eased the gun 
on her hip for comfort, raised the hood and 
poked around inside, regapped the cistribu- 
tor points with a shoehorn, and smiled as 
the engine roared to life. so-cdid the man at 
the wheel 

Far more serious problems occur, sadly 
Rangers increasingly are trained in law en- 
forcement, The superintendent ] mentioned 
had recently dealt with an armed robbery 
Park police, acrack unit of the service, have 
assisted the Coast Guard off Gateway Na 
tional Recreation Aree io intercepting mar- 
cotics bound for New York City. Drug 
emugglers also cross from Mexico inio re- 
mote areas of Bic Bend National Park. They 
have shot at park rangers. The Park Service 
works with U.S. Customs agents who are 
now stationed in Big Bene. 

In wilderness. parks, you may witness 
foolhardy visitors breakine 
spite rangers’ warnings—by handing food to 
begring bears. Tragedy has resulted. Even 
to feed the innocent-looking donkevs in Vir- 
gin Islands National Park is dangerous 
They are feral. They bite 

Some cifficulties are more commonplace. 








Souvenir hunter eage a troplry in 
Cherotec, North Carnlinga, near Grew 


Smoky Mountains Notional Pork. Where 


Wilderness bechors, commercialism 
often follows, creating a difemme for 
the Park Service: Within park 
boundaries should shops be removed 
at the inconvenience of the visitor? 
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Old and Young Differ on Goals 
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the system's success under control 
With the Park Service in evolution—its 
urban involvement, for 
rained momentum in this decade—man\ 
old-timers do not like what they see. “We 
come an that tr 
things to all people,” one 
younger, look at it different 
‘Until recently, the organization was living 
n the past instead of 
One thing is certain. Veterans of long 
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Before setting out to survey Americas 
Wond lerlands | called on Park SErVICe Dh 
rector William J. Whalen in Washington, 
D.C. My particular interest at this meeting 
was the new Llaska 

Act welt 232i) one W ho has mate his 7 ai 
through the ranks, Bill Whalen spoke di- 
rectly. “In Alaste,’ he said, “we have the 


narks. 


Happy bicentennial firthday party 
culminated in Washington, D.t., on 
fubly 4 i O76 The Prem 
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opportunity to start over, to make the most 
We dont want to 
but to keep it from chang 


We have 


of our long experience, 
change the land, 
ing, [could not be more « pum istic 
been planning for years 

[ flew there and found that many Alas- 
kans consider the parks a grievous mistake 
Land should be used, not locked up, they 
cried. (See articles beginning on pate 60. | 

The land in question is public 
remote, sparsely populated. Bush pilots 


flew mein, landing on rivers, lakes, and. any 


property, 
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lower forty-eight, 
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one can set down in the heart of this untram 
meled country. 

And what cloes one see s precious as Lo 
warrant federal protection? 

Pristine tundra at the Bering Strait. 
woere mankind is believed to have first set 
foot on the New World from Asia. The Noa- 
tak River's undisturbed drainage, a com 
plete and self-contained ecosystem, our 
nation $ largest and last ofits kind. Amights 
ice fi¢id above the stormy Gulf of Alaska 
that iooms over glaciers and fjords. The 
habitats of whales, sea lions, sea otters. 


seals. The nesting sites for untold millions 


of migratory waterfowl 


Places where the 
Woll roams, and swift streams where brown 
wars sate themselves on salmon 

(ine sees, too, the indigenous people and 
their way of life. 1 particularly remembe 
Charley—his real name, Eskimo name. ] 
never dic learn 
All his life Charley had lived in what be 
came the state of Alaska. above the Arctic 
Circle where th central 4 rook Rance lorels 
if OVer A land unch the siTice its CTEALION 
When he was young and on the hunt, he 
would meet more bearsthan people. Now he 


Was oi. and troubled 
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His eves searched the valley and the dis- 
tant peaks that contained it. “People trom 
‘Outside’ come into Eskimo country,” Char- 
ley said, “Thev hunt, they climb the moun- 
tains, With the binoculars we can see them 
in theirred tents.” He looked at me, another 
alien. “They do not belong here.” 

He knew, of course. In time, more visitors 
would arrive, though not the sporismen 
with their powerful rifles. Beyond us spread 
the last great American wildermess. Part of 
i—tfour Yellowstones 1n sweep—was so0n 
to become a national monument called 
(Gates ofthe Arctic. 

Hunting is protubited in monuments and 
nurks. Those sportsmen would have to 
shoot Dall sheep elsewhere. What then of 
Charley's people, the Nunamiut, or inland 
Eskimo? They had always depended on 
wandering caribou, occasional moose. End 
subsistence hunting and aculture would die 

Butin Gates of the Arctic, and in other fu- 
ture Alaska parks where people have been 
following the old ways, the National Park 
Service would permit the subsistence life to 
continue, Charley knew that too 

What of the press of park visitors? Their 
footprint would be light, I told him. No 
roads were planned, no development. ates 
of the Arctic was Lo remain unspoiled. His 
people could help others to understand such 
aland. He did not reply 


A Waw of Life Lives On 


leaid good-bye and took off in 4 floatplane 
to glimpse this wild northern park, flying 
over an almost uninhabited tundra country 
of vallevs, pure rivers, and blade-sharp new 
mountains. Arrigetch, the Eskimo call these 
granite peaks—“fingers of the hand e¢x- 
tended.” As afternoon waned, camped be- 
side aserene lake; drankitssweet water, and 
took dinner from it with a single cast. 

I moved on, to the tip of Cape Krusen- 
stern beside the jade Chukchi Sea, at the 
fringe of human habitation. Humankind’s 
known presence here spans 5.000 years, and 
continues: Eskimo families from afar had 
apnin come to spend spring and summer. 
They were sheltering in tents and huts, 
hunting the beluga whale and the cogrue; 
the bearded seal. Seal meal was drving on 
racks in the sun 

Ata table nearthe water'sedge, Tlunched 
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Fresh sockeye salmon, netted by 
Tanaina Indian Steve Hobson, dry 


National Geographic, July 1979 
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with Bob Uhl and his Eskimo wife, Carrie. 
A sinewy man in his 50's, Bob said grace, 
and we dined on roasted porcupine, white- 
fish, seal oil, and homemade bread, helped 
down with tea 

Bob tooked off to the sea. Fishing season 
began thatevening; he would be going outto 
make some cash catching salmon. “I came 
up here after serving in the Army in World 
War I,” he sated. “I've never been back. 
Carrie's father taught me the subsistence 
life. It is a good way, taking food from land 
and sea, adding what you want from town.” 

Cape Krusenstern is now a national 
monument, a marvelous statement of mans 
will to survive the harsh Arctic. Archaeolo- 
gists have documented, through unearthed 
hearths, caches, tools, and other artifacts, a 
chronology of ten prehistoric cultures 

In a periodic and inexplicable phenom- 
enon, nature has arranged this long record. 
Every fifty years or so, wave-driven gravel 
suddenly piles up above the old tide ine, 
forming a new beach. Down the centuries 
hunters of whale and seal have camped on 
the most recent ridge. Across Cape Krusen- 
stern's narrow width now repose 114 ridges. 
Today's subsistence hunters, | noticed, had 
strewn the ground with tomorrow's arti- 
facts: aluminum cans. rifle shells, the hulk 
of a snowmobile. 

I walked out on the old beaches. Ryegrass 
and beach pea covered the gravel, and 
forget-me-nots poked through. | appreciat- 
ed the breeze; it kept the mosquitoes away. 
Nothing could deter the swooping jacgers 
and arctic terns. A musk-ox wandered into 
view. Of the grizzly that works the cape I 
saw nothing, though | did look 

I got into my chartered plane and flew 
back to Kotzebue, about 35 miles distant. 
Eventually this litth city will serve as the 
jumping-off place for some of the parks. For 
the time being it remains the end of the line 
to the tourist trade. 

Like Alaska itseli, Kotzebue was drawing 


Competing anglers, brown bears and 
two oblivious wisttors, fish the Brooks 
River tn Alaska’s Katmai National 
Monument, Set aside for ite volcanic 
wonders, Koatmat wos enlarged last 
December to protect vital bear habitat. 
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record numbers of visitors. More than 
10,000 were descending on this hard-living 
outpost north of the Arctic Circle during the 
short spring-sumimer season. Those without 
room reservations found beds difficult to 
come by. Prices were high, whiskey and 
beer flowed, fights erupted 


Eskimo Activists Support Park Service 


With Robert Belous, a National Park 
Service planner, | dropped in on John 
Schaeffer, the outspoken young president of 
the powerful Northwest Alaska Native 
Association. His group, composed of Eski- 
mo, supports the Park Service because it 
will protect both the landscape and subsis- 
tence people, which are one and the same 
thing. When, I asked him, would visitors 











begin pushing beyond Kotzebue in number? 

“ot tin my lifetime,” he answered firmly 
*How will they get to the parks? Where will 
iney slay? I here are no roads or camps 

Bob Belous saw it differently. Kotzebue 
itself proved, he said, that the influx was 
building, Hardship and distance, remote- 
mess, attract people. “It's not ‘When will 
they come? but'How many, and how do we 
handle them?’ Once Vellowstone was con- 
sidered tow remote.” 

How the Park Service would hanelle his 
own people concerned Mr. Schaeffer. “They 
aré apprenensive and stispicigus,” he 
warned. “There will be civil war if the 
wrong managers are sent, We will not be 
coerced, We will not change if change is 
dictated to ws.” 





Air. Belous responded. An outdoorsman, 
for years be has roamed Alaska as the Park 
service 5 liaison with Eskimo, Indians, and 
Aleuts. The new parks were special, he said 
quietly. Special managers would be needed, 
these who could perform under rigorous 
conclitions and deal sensitively with unusual 
situations, “We he 
said. “But we will need the help of your peo- 
ple. They will make fine park rangers and 
superintendents, © 

It may be that harried urban folk, trving 
to getaway from itall, will ride one day from 
Rotzebue on boats or Hovercraft to the 
peaceful world of the Kobuk Valley. The 





Lave them in our ranks.” 





broad river of this new monument winds 
through a mountain-rimmed country where 


traces of the late Pleistocene epoch linger, 





One remnant. I thought, flving over it. 
must be as incongruous a sight as the Arctic 
offers—a golden desert of undulating sand 
dunes spreading across 23 square miles. Its 
origin remains a mystery. Some speculate 
that it is the residue of ancient glaciers. 
Radiocarbon dating of peat bogs beneath 
the dunes indicates an age of greater than 
33,000 years. 

The sagebrushes, grasses, and sedges of 
prehistory grow in the Kobuk Valley, Fos- 
sis of woolly mammoth emerge from the 
Kobuk’s banks. Herds of migrant caribou 
ford the river at Onion Portage as they did 
when time had no measure but the seasons; 
hunters harvest the caribou there as they 
have for ten thousand vears, The chron- 
icle of their camps has been unearthed layer 
by laver. 

Today’s hunters use what they want of 
Outside's wares: [ rocle to Onion Portage in 
Tommy Lee's motorboat. In summer tt 
speeds him to the salmon nets; in winter a 
snowmobile carries him to the muskrat and 
red fox in his traps, His wife, Clara, hand- 
cratts exquisite baskets of birch bark andl 
spruce root; the money they bring in helps 
buy gasoline and supplies, 

At their home in the village of Ambler, 
Tommy said to me, “It's all right for Kobuk 
to bea park, as longas Eskimo can hunt. My 
children can live as 1 have lived.” 

Clara shook her head. “Some young men 
and women are forgetting. Many girls no 
longer know how to make mukluks.” 

Humanity is spread thin in the hich wil- 
derness parks. When hikers and boaters 
hegin arriving. they can learn much from 
people like Tommy and Clara, who are 
making the best of old ways und new, 

Of the Alaska wonderlands I visitedl, one 
contamed in its landforms a microcosm of 
all: Lake Clark National Monument. It is 
readily accessible by plane from Anchorage. 

This new national monument is unparal- 
leled in its diversity, with aseacoast, wo ac- 
tive Volcanoes among its alpine peaks, 
glaciers, rivers, Waterfalls, and expanses of 


tundra. From the air] stared down on an in- 
let whose salmon-choked waters gleamed 
like ebony. Eagles soar here, and moose take 
their ease in ponds. Much of the area is still 
unexplored, 

I put up on the shore of Lake Clark in the 
handsome log lodge of Chuck and Sara 
Hornberger, as contented 4 couple as I shall 
Ever meet. 

Sarn, a former schoolteacher, and Chuck, 
a 44-year-old Navy veteran and bush pilot, 
go ta town as seldom as possible. Like my 
Eskimo friends far to the north, they live off 
the land, Sara's rich garden provides vegeta- 
bles for all seasons. When cold weather 
draws near, Chuck goes. hunting for the 
moose or caribou whose meat will feed them 
and their daughters, Linda, 22, and Gayle, 
15, all winter long. 

We talked of such things, and too soon it 
was time to depart. I stood a final moment 
contemplating lake and mountains and 
vaulting sky 

“To me," Sara said, “this is the most beau- 
tiful place in the world. | never want to go 
Outside again,” Her voice caught. “Flere we 
are free. [f L had to choose between country 
and state, I'd take Alaska.” 


Cites Getting Their Fair Share 


A lot of citified Americans in the lower 
forty-eight wouldn'ttrade with Sara, prefer- 
ring miture in smalldoses, ifatall, But many 
other people, captives of inner-city ghettos, 
lack even the opportunity to reach open 
space to sun on a beach or hike the hills. 
Bringing nature to them—as well as makine 
historic landmarks and cultural activities 
readily available—increasingly occupies the 
Park Service. 

Examples abound. Near the heart of Los 
Angeles, people will enjov walkingalongthe 
apine of a rugged range and exploring its 
cunyons and meadows. The new Santa 
Monica Mountains National Recreation 
Areais now in the planning stage. 

1 think of Boston National Historical 
Park, too, where in a day's walk along the 


Some of the greatest shows on earth, all for free, rocket from the craters of Hawati 
Volcanoes National Park, where a geologtet braves an eruption of Mauna Ulu to 
collect lava spotter. When fire goddess Pele holds her breath, many park visitors 
waniersuch Big Istand slopes to explore unearthly landscapes forged by molten rock. 
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Freedom Trail you can immerse yourself in 
the Revolutionary times and deeds from 


which this nation grew, The Old State 
House. Old North Church. Faneuil Hall 
The Old South Meeting House, Paul Re- 
vere'’s House. Hunker Hill, Part of the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, including the 
U.S.5, Comsiiftution, 

A high-school historv class swept into Old 
North Church as I paused there, and settled 
into the pew boxes. 

“Who hung the lanterns in the church 
steeple to warn that the British were com- 
ing?” asked the Reverend George Wilkin- 
son, assistant Vicar 

The class stirred. Small voice: “Paul Re- 
were?” Father Wilkinson smiled 

*Wo,” he said. “It was Robert Newman, 
the sexton. Paul Revere rode to sound the 
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alarm. You know, it really was a major 
troop movement by the British—700 sol- 
diers against Concord’s 1,500 residents.” 

Those students, and any of us who can 
visit the nearby city of Lowell, one day soon 
will get another immediate taste of history- 
the industrial revolution of the carly 1800's, 
with its tremendous social and economic im- 
pact. A new nati¢nal historical park there 
will preserve mulls, canals, and buildings 
that once made Lowell the largest textile 
centerin the nation. 

While the Park Service presents such 
Valuable glimpses of our history, what of the 
history being made in this day? Some top of- 
ficials believe that Park Service experts 
should be tape-recording oral-history inter- 
wiews with leading contemporary figures. 
“A century (Continued on page 40) 
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Squinting down the sights of a 357 
Afagnum revolver, ranger Dan Torylor 
takes a qualification test (above) at 
Glacter National Pork, With maior 
crimes on the rise in the porks, more and 
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At Yosemite, where property theft 


tops the crime list, the Park Senice has 
built a rum jail that cain accommodate 
[6 people (left). A park magistrate hears 
petty offenses, while felony cuses are 


hondled at the district courtin Fresno 


Ever reliable mules carry explorers 
in search of prehistoric Indian 

sites through the Grand Canyon 
(overleaf). There, abour 18,000 
visitors a year ride the sturdy mounts 
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Today, on a busy weekend, 1 500 
snowmobiles may travel park roads. 


Will Success Spoil Our Parks? 


(Continued from page d4) from now,” one 
told me, “we should have historic sites for 
today's important composers and artists 
and others." 


Parks Harbor Special Memories 


All the parks, whatever their specific 
names, have a common denominator. They 
renew us in one way or another, re-create 
something deep within us. Let me illustrate 
ina small and personal wav. 

When I look from the North Platte Valley 
in western Nebraska at the massive prom- 
ontory rising above it, Scotts Bluff National 
Monument, I do not see only the famous 
landmark of westering covered-wagon 
trains. | go back in memory to a small boy 
who was fortunate enough to spend a sum- 
merortwo inits presence, exploring it when 
chores on the farm permitted. 

Or take Fort Mason, the olel Army post on 
san Francisco Bay, now headquarters of the 
(iolden Gate National Recreation Area. 
Culture is big at the fort today, filling a biz 
need. You can participate in art and theater, 
dance, concerts, seminars, discussions, 
workshops, classes in health, recreation, 
and physical education. 

Fine. Fort Mason also happens to be the 
place where ]—and a million other soldiers, 
no doubt, but I—cdisembarked to embrace 
America again after many months overseas 
in World War I. 

The parkstouch all of us, [say, inone way 
oranother, whichis why the Statue of Liber- 
ty fb now preserved asa national monument, 
and Tuskegee Institute has become anation- 
al historic site. For some, the battlegrounds 
af Gettysburg and Vicksburg have intense 
personal meaning: grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren walk those haunting fields 
now, and wonder. 

We all wonder, in the parks, and some- 
times we grow closer to one another. (lam 
not referring to the exasperating traffic con- 
gestion.) It happens when, assembled near 
Old Faithful in Yellowstone, we marvel at 
the faithful miracle. Grouped in dread fasci- 
nation beneath El Capitan in Yosemite, we 
are linked more subtly. 

El Capitan’s sheer granite face rises 
3,000 feet, Specks of humanity are toiling 
upward on it. You and [ are secure, our feet 
anchored to earth, our view of the world 
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level—normal. To us, the world of those natural scene as much as possible. How? 
climbers is frightfully askew; we are dis By controlling, which means limiting, 
turbed for them, and we stare Visitor use 
“What if,” someone asks a ranger, “8 The plan, which Congress must fund, re- 
climber treezes in fear and can't continue?” quires day visitors to Yosemite Valley to 
“A team of expert rock climbers rescues leave their cars in parking lots and travel by 
him. Sometime: ahelicopteriscalledin,and bus. On busy davs they will be turned away 
we lift him off," once the lots are full. Eventuall: Park 
“How often. a" SCTvice wants to exclude private ven 
“Nat often. But sometimes we reach a from the seven-square-mile valley, which 
climber in trouble and find that we have attracts nine out of ten visitors. The park t- 











rescucd him betore.” self snreads across 1,2! Sf uare miles 
Climbers do fall, ves. Half a dozen have That's for starters. Overnight-use capaci- 
plunged to their deaths. There will be more tics have been established and will be main- 
+e longas there are mountains, the ranger tained through the wilderness perm and 
said, “there will be climbers.” reserv aiion aysteme Only so many can 
yosemite (may be signaling the future ol Camp out only so Many can Occupy rooms 
all parks afflicted with overcrowding and Nolongerwilllo ae Hiscot cas Valtall night 
resultant pollution and litter. Its proposed forthe next day's vacancies 
master plan—a draft in which the public Further to restore the natural environ- 
participated wicdely—aims at restoring the ment, the plan transiers same employee 








“T try to make history come alive,” says folksinger Linda Russeu (above), serenading 
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colonnaded building marks the site of George Washington's first nauguration—as 
echoed by his atotwe (right) overlooking the pursuit of happiness on Waoll Street 
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housing and other structures to locations 
outside the park. The commercial garage, 
car rental. and some sportswear and gift 
shops are to be removed, Also to go: the ice 
rink, a golf course, some tennis courts, most 
Swimming pools. 

Question: Are these long-established rec- 
reational facilities completely out of place? 
For many visitors, | know, they add quality 
to the park experience. 


Civer-commercialization receivecl wide 


criticism in the planning process. [tis an old 
story, and not a simple one, To some, # 
lodge's shopping bazaar is visual pollution; 
others ike to buy souvenirs of their visit, ora 
raincoat if they need it. 


Concessionaires Clean Up Their Act 


In anv event, concessionaires are looking 
closely at their own standards of perfor- 
mance. The Park Service plans to cancel its 
contract with the biggest concessionaire at 
Yellowstone because, it announced, the 
company was providing “unsatisfactory ser- 
vice to the public.” 

The Yosemite concession has had its awn 
difficulties, and has overcome them. Back 
in 1974, a great environmental hue and ery 
arose when the Yosemite Park and Curry 
Company advertised for conventions. The 
Curry Company, as itis called, listened. To- 
day it works hard to keep Yosemite as pure 
as possible. 

“We want to be the number one environ- 
mentally concerned company in the park 
system,” Edward C. Hardy, chief operating 
officer, informed me. 

He mikes an impressive case. The recy- 
cling program he originated not only clears 
away litter but makes a modest profit. Sierra 
Club teams trek far into Yosemite's wilds to 
cut up airplanes that have crashed over the 
years. Partofthe recycling income pays for a 
helicopter to carry the material away in 
slings, and nature slowly reclaims the site. 


The Curry Company rages dilapidated 
buildings and intends to remove a collapsed 
bridge, At considerable expense, the com- 
pany bear-proofs garbage cans and food! 
lockers 

Ed. Hardy pays attention to details, Most 
beverage-can litter was ended by requiring a 
nickel deposit. The return rate, he told me, 
astonished him: 75 percent. 

He also insists that beverage cans have 
nondetachable pop-tops. This policy once 
angered a prominent brewer, Mr. Hardly re- 
called. “You can't tell me what kind of pap- 
tops to use," the brewer bellowed over the 
long-distance phone, 

“Ttold him Tagreed with him,” the conces- 
sionaire saicl, “DT alse told him. that I didn’t 
want to go around picking up his tops, and 
therefore wouldn't buy his beer.” 

A while later the brewer called again. His 
cans now met the specificutions. 

During my Yosemite visit, Park Service 
Director Whalen arrived for a meeting with 
the service’s civilian advisory board. asked 
for some of his time, and he graciously con- 
ducted me on a tour of the park, which he 
had seryed not long before as its deputy 
superintendent, 

We covered many topics during that ride, 
and | summarize them here. 

“You have seen parks injured by over- 
use,” Bill Whalen said. “Yosemite's pro- 
posed master plan is a good start, and it 
points to the solution for all overcrowded 
parks, hard though that solution may be. 

“Concessionaires? In the past they and the 
Park Service worked together as coequals. 
as partners. Now we consider it the Park 
Service's responsibility to direct their oper- 
ations. The public deserves the same high 
quality of service from the concessionaire as 
it demands from us. That is our standard for 
concession management.” 

TL asked Director Whalen to comment on 
external (Continued on-page 59) 


Second Battle of Gettysburg: A war of lawsuits was won by an entrepreneur 
who erected a 307-foot tower—o “monstrosity,” cried critics; a “service,” 
clatmed proponents—at Gettysburg National Military Pork. On Cemetery. 
Rides, the rangers talk ts free, cosy wouter erock. wourgi 


A solitary skier glides across the beach et Indiana Dunes National > 
Lakeshore (overleaf), bracketed by a power plant ind several steel mills. 
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dangers. He thought a moment, and his 
words came faster. 

“Our parks have been called islands of 
hope. I wish the people who enjoy them so 
much realized that almost every park is or 
will be threatened in one way or another.” 

Would he explain, . . ? 

“Air and water pollution from afar brings 
insidious destruction,” be replied. “Poisen- 
ous runoff from mining, for example, or 
drainage from timber harvesting on adija- 
cent land. Power plants can blanket us with 
smog, particulates from asmelter rain on us, 
new highways.and houses hem us in, Legal 
mining damages some parks—look at the 
huge open-pit borate mine that scars Death 
Valley National Monument.” 

All appropriate steps to protect parkenvi- 
ronments will be taken, he said. Public sup- 
part would be welcomed, The watchword is 
vigilance. 

As for the Park Service itself, he added, 
one of his biggest challenges is developing 
people to fill tomorrow's leadership roles. 
Most of todav's leaders, heexplained, began 
their careers at the end of World War II. 
They bad brought it through lean: years. 
Now it has grown to the point where it af- 
fects the lives of people in almostevery state. 

To help pay mamtenance costs, Congress 
is. considering entrance-fee increases pro- 
posed by the administration. They would af- 
fect 30 parks and some 150 campgrounds, 
the director said. 

AS we arrived back in Yosemite Valley, 
Bill Whalen offered a final thought. 

“We're in this forever,” he said. “The 
Park Service is like a family whose size is in- 
creasing. As our organization grows, our ca- 
pacity to love grows too. I'm tremendously 
proud of the men and women of the Park 
service. We still have along way to go, but 
We're on our way.” 

Several years ago, on assignment for Na- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC in Oklahoma, [ spent 
some peaceful hours in what was then Platt 
National Park, now part of Chickasaw Na- 
tional Recreation Area. I had driven south 


nearly a hundred miles from Oklahoma City 
across monotonous shimmering plains and 
welcomed the interruption of the ancient.Ar- 
buckle Mountains, a range so worn down 
that it hunkered on its nubbins where once it 
had soared like the Rockies. 

It was shady among the trees, and cooler 
along the creeks, and visitors were few. I 
walked the woodland nature trails and 
stopped to sip the sulfur springs. Fashion- 


able ladies in sun hats and men in bowlers 


had come here in their day to take the wa- 
ters, To protect the springs from overuse, 
the Chickasaw nation sold the land to the 
federal government in 1902. 


Oasis ina Crowded World 


Treturned to Chickasaw not long ago in a 
winter month and again enjoyed solitude. 
Curious, I thought. Could tts park be un- 
discovered? Why not? Nearby towns went 
about their business, Interstate 35 came no 
closer than eizht miles, the urban hives of 
Dallas-Fort Worth and Oklahoma Ci ity each 
lay a long drive distant. 

I proceeded to park headquarters. Super- 
intendent John C. Higgins waved me to a 
chair in his office. Where were the visitors? 
He smiled, 

“Up to the start.of school,” he answered, 
“it's bumper to bumper in here on a Sunday. 
Every campsite is taken, We've been using 
the reservation system for four years.” 

Then he wrapped up many months of 
work for me—parks, people, prospects. The 
whole story. 

“The future is here,” said Superintendent 
Higgins. “You can see it. Our increasing 
number of visitors reflects it, 

“People are moving here and commuting 
to Oklahoma City. The big ranches are be- 
ing bought up around the park for new 
homes, Along the superhighway a solid met- 
roplex will spring up from Dallas to Tulsa. 
Fifty vears from now Chickasaw National 
Recreation Area will be hemmed in.” 

And, I thought as 1 left, more important, 
moré needed, than ever. T] 


Liberty hails the dawn ower New York Harbor and lower Manhattan. Now a 
notional monument, the Statue of Liberty draws-almost |.5 million visitors 
yearly, Metrs of the immigrants she once welcomed, Americans still yearn to 
breathe free. Today, in growing numbers, they seek freedom in the national parks. 


Will Success Spail Our Parks? 
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Who should control 


which wild lands 


in Alaska and for 


what purposes? 
The long debate 
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continues. 


JAY S. HAMMOND 

Oy Lee ep a 
NW UNFORTUNATE and inaccurate 
| perception of Alaska has emerged 
from two great propaganda wars 
| waged over the allocation of publicly 
owned lands in Alaska. In the early 1970's de- 
velopment interests campaigned for land for 
the trans-Alaska oil pipeline. Recently, envi- 
ronmental forces have been seeking the with- 
drawal of as much as 125 million acres, even 
before Alaska receives title to the full 104 
million acres promised it at statehood, 20 
years ago, 

Like the citizens of any state, Alaskans are 
both developers and environmentalists, with 
the majority in the middle between these 
poles, The majority agrees that Alaska should 
he given some say in decicing the state's des- 
tiny. But Alaska’s voice has been drowned 
outin the contests over land disposition, 

The common proponent of the develop- 
mental and environmental campaigns for 
Alaska lands has been the federal govern- 
ment. In both instances, Alaska and the 
American public have been ill served by 





CECIL D. ANDRUS 
Lo SREP TY GP THE TS Re 
HERE ARE NOT ENOUGH superta- 
tives in my vocabulary to describe Alas- 
ka. I've made four trips there, and each 
time itoverwhelms me with its immen- 
sity, its primitive majesty and solitude, and 
ite almost unlimited variety. Alaska is one 
of a kind. 

The U, $. House of Representatives recog- 
nized that factin May 1978 whenit voted, 277 
to 31, to set aside more than 100 million acres 
of fecerally owned lands and watersin Alaska 
(of a total state area of 375 million acres) as 
national parks, wildlife refuges, forests, and 
wild and scenic nvers. The House bill went 
somewhat beyond the administration's pro- 
posal for 92.5 million protected acres, 

The trouble began when the Senate Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee took an ax 
to major elements of the House bill. Even so, 
its version was better than no bill at all. Dur- 
ing the final days of the 95th Congress last 
October, I found mvself working closely with 
some determined critics of our plan to try to 
geta compromise bill passed, It failed to reach 


poorly thought-out government solutions, 

For example, the pipeline superheated 
Alaska’s economy. When it was completed, 
It fell to my atimunistration to slow runaway 
inflation ina state that now has the nation's 
highest cost of living and highest unemploy- 
ment rate, the latter running up to 65 per- 
cent in some towns and villages. Now the 
federal government wants to withdraw a 
third of Alaska in a way that could cool our 
economy to the point where we could nat 
afford to balance adequate resource pro- 
tection with adequate resource develop- 
ment. This would be tragic for all interests: 

Alaskans are not against provicing the re- 
sources the nation needs or the greatest ex- 
tent of protected acreage in the world. We 
know there are enough resources and land 
to do beth, But we know it must be done 
property 

The ecology and economics of Alaska are 
somewhat different from those in other 
places. To impose inappropriate economic 
and environmental standards is punitive to 
Alaska’s people, and, in the long run, to the 
national interest itself. Alaskans have been 


the floor of the Senate, chiefly because of 
an Alaska senator's threat to filibuster and 
thereby block adjournment, 

Congress's own ceadline, set in 1971, for 
passage of an Alaska-lands conservation 
law was midnight December 16, 1978. Un- 
less something could be done to preserve the 
status quo pend- 
Ing final congres- 
sional action, 
protective land 
orders that were 
isstiiecd years be- 
fore would lapse 
automatically, 


Mining, mintral 
leasing, and se- 


icction of «acre- 
age for other uses 
would be possible 
in these priceless 
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areas. 
The Interior 
Department took two quick steps. One or- 


der placed most of the 92.5 million acres 
under a three-vear withdrawal from other 


distraught over federal incursions, They 
recall bitterly the bleak history of federal 
fish and game manaeement, a major incen- 
tive in the drive for statehood. They are 
appalled at the prospects of a return to 
expanded federal management. They feel 
outraged that lands promised them 20 
yeors aco have 
yel to be con- 
veyed. They are 
dismaved by fed- 
eral restrictions 
that depress <e- 
verely the rev- 
enues from the 
state's nonrenew: 
able ol resources, 
They are in- 
censed by dumps 
atid waste materi- 
als from federal 
projects that re- 
main strewn from 
the Aleutian Islands to the Arctic Coast. 
The decisions now before Congress in- 
volve the (See HAMMOND, page 64) 
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uses; it helped, but it did not clear away all 
potential legal issues. The second decision 
was toask President Jimmy Carter toinvoke 
the 1906 Antiquities Act and proclaim 56 
million especially sensitive and yulnerable 
acres as national monuments. On December 
| he announced the historic action that per- 
manentiy set aside these lands subject to 
modification only by act of Congress, 

The President—vocally supported by 

nany members.of Coneress—carefully ex- 
plained that his intention was to ensure that 
Congress would face upto its challenge at an 
early clate. Because national monument ces- 
ignation is more restrictive than any likely 
law, it gave Congress a powerful incentive 
to legislate ratherthan leave major decisions 
to the Executive by default. By early 1979 
hearings were being held on Capitol Hilland 
prospects were excellent for enactment of a 
comprehensive law later in the year. 

‘There are sincerely motivated critics who 
charge that the administration seeks to “lock 
up” Alaska's mineral, timber, and other eco- 
nomic potential, We respond by noting that 
the boundary (Sec ANDRUS, page 64) 
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Alaska parklands: 
still unresolved 
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HAMMOND long-term management of 
some of the nation’s greatest resources, but 
the debate over land allocation is fraught with 
emotionalism and oversimplification. 

The desire of Alaskans to receive their 
statehood land grant of 104 million acres is 
only one consideration of this complex issue. 
Alaskans are equally concerned over the 
managementof those lands in Alaska that will 
forever remain under federal ownership. The 
management of these lands can provide great 
benefits to Alaskans as well as all other 
Americans. At the close of the congressional 
session last year. my administration support- 
ed an Alaska lands bill that would bave more 
than doubled the size of the National Park 
System and more than tripled the acreage in 
the wilderness-preservation system. That 
bill, which failed to pass in the closing days of 
the Congress, would have placed almost one 
hundred million acres in units of the federal 
conservation swstem. 

We must also consider the immense Size 
of the conservation units that will most likely 
be created under anv bill passed by the 
Congress, The need for access across these 


areas to other federal lands as well as to state, 
private, and native landsisabsolutely crucial. 
My administration has not supported the arbi- 
trary design of access corridors through these 
national-interest landsany more than we have 
supported the arbitrary designations of large 
Wilderness acreages without rational plan- 
ning and study. But we recognize that the de- 
mand for strong mechanisms by which access 
can be granted if a need arises is critical, espe- 
cially since Alaska’s present transportation 
system isembrvonic. 

I will not allow Alaskans to be cast as unen- 
vironmental, or to be pitted against other 
UU, 5. citizens. We will not see our land ce- 
spoiled, but we will see it wisely managed. 
We wish only for ourselves the rights granted 
to every other sovereign state, and that the 
vreal ethic of conservation—the greatest 
good for the greatest number over the longest 
period of time—be applied to the manage- 
ment of all resourcesin Alaska. 

Li we allow ourselves to fall into the conflict 
of Alaska versus the United States, not only 
Alaskans and all Americans, but the land it- 
self, will emerge the losers. a 





ANDRUS lines for national monuments 
and cur other proposals were drawn to 
exclude the overwhelming majority of 
those known resources. Under our plan, some 
two-thirds of Alaska’s land will remain 
open for multiple uses such as logging, min- 
ing, and oi] and gas development under feder- 
al, state, Eskimo-Indian-Aleut, and private 
ownership. 

Furthermore, lands now designated as wil- 
derness can be opened for development in the 
fiiture. But, with Alaska’s harsh climate and 
fragile soils, lands now clear-cut or strip- 
mined or opened up with high-grade roads 
will never regain their pristine character. 

The administration also seeks to conserve 
entire natural ecosystems and watersheds to 
avoid repetition of the kind of costly mistakes 
mace for more than a century in the lower 
forty-eight. American taxpayers over the 
years have had to pay premium prices to buy 
back from private ownership lands that never 
should have left the public estate. A prime ex- 
ample is Redwood National Park in Califor- 
nia. In Alaska we have a last chance to do it 
night the first time. 


b4 


It was not surprising that Americans 
laughed at Secretary of State William H. 
Seward’s 1867 purchase of Alaska from Rus- 
sia for 7.2 million dollars. Alaska was cold, 
faraway, and stemed useless. Tt was dubbed 
Seward 's Foliv and Seward's Icebox. 

The remoteness that made Alaska into 
Seward's Folly a hundred years ago protected 
it from much of the unthinking and wun- 
planned development of America’s early 
years. Today, in a nation where the buffalo 
still roam only ona handful of ranchesand ina 
few parks, we can still look to Alaska for huge 
herds of caribou and millions of nesting birds. 
Alaska still offers the chance to see America as 
it once Was, 

We are starting to conserve in Alaska at a 
time when most land needs little in the way of 
management to maintain its natural produc- 
tivity. And we are startime to develop Alaska 
in a way that should protect much of the 
state’s wild allure for coming generations, 
while provitiing important natural resources 
for the nation. 

In Alaska we musi not fumble away our 
last chance to do it right the first time. ia 


National Geographic, July [979 
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Home from the sea, sockeye salmon gather Where tie Arik Rin 


Lake Clork. They will fight their woy up feeder streams-to spawn and die. 


Sharing Alaska: How Much for Parks? 
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Trekking Around the 
Continents Highest Pea 
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OUG HAD FALLEN, but we didn't 
know itvel. When we heard the muf- 
fed thump as the snowbridge gave 
way under him, our single thought 

was: Avalanche! We dived beneath an icv 
overhang and waited for the world to disap- 
pear, Seconds passed in silence. Then Allan 
realized: “Doug's in a crevasse!” 

We ran back toward the fissure, only to 
s£6 a WAVETINE pair of ski tips rise out of no- 
where, then a pack, then Doug, shaken but 
unhurt, The crevasse was shallow. He had 
dropped only a few feet. We grinned with 
relief at the look on his face, But each of 
us knew; the miountain’s gentle nudge 


reminded us where we were—halfway 
throush a four-man circuit of North 
America’s highest peak, days from any hope 
of rescue. 

Atleast we were back on level glacier, our 
toughest challenge behind us. We had 
crossed the Traleika divide, a massive bar- 
ner of ice and rock (below). We donned skis, 
roped up, and headed on 

Hundreds set out to scale 20,320-foot 
Mount McKinley each vear. But attempts at 
trip around it have been turned back since 
1903, when Frederick.A. Cook made a wide 


orbit. We traveled in the shadow of the 
mountain itself, 
67 
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QOTHING STIRS the juices like 
an early morning slog under 
eightv-pound packs. Herring- 

boning up Gunsight Pass (above), Ga 
len Rowell and Allan Bard trail Doug 
Wiens over one of four major ridges 
that separate gentler glacial stretches. 
Here, briefly, we were freed from cre- 
vasse danger and our safety ropes 
Specd was essential from the mo- 
ment we flew in-to a point as close as 
possible to Mount McKinley National 
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Park. Qur supplies were limited, and 
with April's lengthening davlizht 
hours and temperatures that ranged 
from minus 20°F to a warm 29°F, 
snowbridges began to collapse and 
avalanches increased. Still, we played 
when we could, as Galen did with this 
downhill plunge (ja@bove}. Our thin but 
efficient tent provided Doug (left, 
from left), myself, Galen, and Allan 
with wilderness comfort—ciose quar- 
ters, but home. 
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crested crown mses : 
although below the Arctic Circle, 


; sunlit for nearly 74 hours on the 


hich that, 





day of the summer solstice 

stoTtms offen 
sien Of killer winds aloft—us we skied 
sunshine at the base 


leave anything to 


when planning a wilderness expedit- 
tion, but chance inevitably plavs a 
part. As we had hoped, we found our 
two prearranged food caches intact. 
And we felt confident that our ieht 
cross-country ski equipment, the sort | 
use for a day's outing in my native Ver- 
mont, could stand up to this harsh 
environment 


As it turned out, both we and our 


equipment were to be tested hy the 


terrain—awesome, unforgiving, and 
beautiful (overleaf) 

Chance was not to be denied its part 
Despite careful plotting with the aid of 
aerial photographs, the route down 
from the Traleika divide proved far 
steeper than we had anticipated. At 


one point we were Lorced to rappel and 


ae, a oe 
ice cLIMDING 


clim 





had to abandon our only two ice 


aCTEWS, essential protective devices for 


Che generous loanot two 


more screws from a well-equipped 





ing party we met on our home- 
Ward leg enabled us to cross the final 
ridge safely, Such good fortune cannot 


be planned 
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NAVAJO RANGER INTERPRETS 





By ALBERT LAUGHTER 


HE ROOM was pite h-dark, | 
pressed my hand against the low 
adobe ceiling, black from the 
smoke of open fires, I could al- 
most see the flames, smell the food 
cooking, hear the music and laughter 
of a mysterious peoplé who fled these 
cliff dwellings seven centuries ago 
[wasa teenager when I first entered 
the ruins called Betatakin (right), Na 
Vajo lor “ledge house.” Deep in a can- 
von, asandstone alcove nearly 500 feet 
high shelters 135 rooms, inclucing liv- 
ing Quarters, granaries, anda kiva, or 
ceremonial chamber. Since 1909 Beta- 
takin and two similar cliff dwellings, 
Reet Seel and Inscription House, have 
bten preserved as Navajo National 
Monument; its 360 acres he deep with- 
in the Navajo Indian Reservation, My 
family lives at Shonto, four miles from 
the monument headquarters and visi- 
tor center, where | have shared my 
thoughts with thousands of visitors 
and led tours to the cliff dwellings 
Who were those prehistoric people? 
Anthropologists call them Anasazi, a 
Navalo term meaning “enemy ances- 


tors.” But my family has always said 
Anoesazi-—“buried ancestors.” Manv 
believe they were the forebears of 
Pueblo Indians like our Hopi neizh- 
bors, that drought and soil erosion 





: Editor's note: Albert Laughter, a 
drove them away by 1300, and that we Navajo teacher, was a seasonal range 


Navajo, arriving much later, are un- last wear at Novato National 


related to them Monument in Arizona. He follows in the 
My heart disagrees. From ail our footsteps of his father, Hubert, who 
spoken history handed clown to me wis aise a ranger at the monument 


through generations, [feel a kinship to 


S 


these vanished ones, Like us, thev 
were Indians. Like them, we learned 
to survive in this harsh land. My 
grandmother says they became over- 
confident and ignored the gods. They 
went too far and were punished 





HOSE ARE the feelings [ tried to 

Tet across to our Visitors =hut 

Wavayo traditions are more than 

history. Even as l interpreted the 
ruins last Aurust, mv family was 
bound tightly loge ther during a4 cere- 
mony called “the Enemy Way.” 

My brother David had fought as a 
Marine in Viet Nam, and ever since his 
return in 1974 he hacl suftered nausea 
and dizziness. We felt he was threat- 
ened by spirits of the enemies he had 
shot. He was not himselt 

To cure him, we held our week-long 
ceremony. Much of the activity cen- 
tered around a hogan, the Navajo log- 
and-earth dwelling that we built for 
the occasion (right) 

During a break, severalofus relaxed 
(left to right): mvself, acting as head- 
man: David, wearing his finest jewel- 
ry: Leonard Williams, a boy who 
avert an important part in the cere- 
mony; Kelsey Yazzie, my nephew; and 
Duane, David's son 

To help David rediscover his true 
self, we threaded throughout the cere: 
mony the relationship of trust and 
respect among our Navajo clans, At 
one point our i; exchanerd wealth 
with the clan of a friend named Red 
Shirt, who lives 30 miles away at In- 
scription House. In repayment for a 
buckskin received from his clan, my 
mother, Mary, spent nearly two weeks 
weaving a rug (far right), one thai 
could sell for between fiftv and a hun- 
dred dollars at a local auction, 

On David's behalf, medicine men 
tnade offerings and prayed to the gods 
for four davs. Although David went 
through many serious rituals, the cere- 
mony had its lighter <ide—times of 
dancing, songs, laughter, and feast- 
ing. My mother, who was in charge of 
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feeding about two thowsand hung 
mG ith i, [Te [WEL eo rr’ breed hs DTT of 
the hospitality (fejt) 

Lheceréemony wis meant to free Da- 
vid of anxieties by “killing” his enemy 
spins. The old ways and traditional 
objects were used, He gained strength 
rom 4 juniper stick given a 


er br FHe Te are turkey feathers Get 





dec paw 


ancient times our people have believed 
hat to possess something personal of 
ihe enemy erves one power over him 
In this mstance David's uncle hod 
brought heer a tragement ot bane from 
i Viet Nam battlefield. Onhy: after this 
had been destroved was he cured. It 


was as if he had come home again 


BOUND a campfire at monument 
he acipuarters iright), | taught 





cur visitors how to make blue- 
corn fry breacl, just as my moth 
er dees: Mix flour, bakme powder, 
blue Incian corn, salt, and warm wa- 
ter. Flatten a piece of dough.and cook 
IN A greased skillet fora lew minutes, 
turning once. | also mace a plain ver- 
sion, without the blue corn, so they 
ould compare the two (lower right) 
Phe corn-flavored bread usually won 

Phe ruins m Navajo National 
VWonument and others at Chaco Can- 
‘on, Mesa Verde, Hovenweep, and 
| 2eem purt of the 


same herttage. To wisitors they may 





Lanvon de Chelly a 


seem hike the remains of a lost people, 





but to me they are like the homes of 
forefathers. Their life goes on, asin our 
ceremony for David 

When | am asked, “How did vou 
turer Lsav: “Ll pushed 
mysellloacceptit. iiveintwo warlds 
One i Vours, and ane i my erandd- 


mother's. In our hogan these two cul- 





dap to our cu 


CUTeSs LIVE Toe ther wnder one foo] 
There, although I often est and 
dress like the white man, lomcalled ty 
my Savajyo name, Weddit—Runner. 
We still call ourselves the Dine ithe 
People. Qur skin is still brown like our 
mother earth. Ghur eves are black like 
Lhe universe at nicht. Our «miles are 
ike the stars. Ancl we speak like the 
Voice of the wind ] 
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| Smack-dab in megalopolis, (zateway National Recreation Area brings “parks to the 


GATEWAY 





for the 
Millions 


By LOUISE LEVATHES 


iLDOWwroom 


OOK!” 
“Where?” 
“Over there,” 
“Buti dontsee.... 

Just then my binoculars focused on asien- 
der egret standing motionless at the edge of 
Jamaica Bay. Long, sculptured, it hardly 
looked like a bird at all, rather a misplaced 
porcelain vase, As we stared, another white 
bird, the crook-nosed Concorde, came into 
view, descending past the twin towers of the 
World Trade Center in the distance. 

The peculiar mix of wildlife and citylife 
in Gateway National Recreation Area em- 
bodies the personality of the park. On an- 
other visit, my friend and | discovered a 
remote beach where terns nest—and thieves 
sometimes leave the shells of stolen cars. 

Gateway is a patchwork park, its 76,000 
acres divided into four main units scattered 
around New York Harbor: Breezy Point on 
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people.” Riders cut across parkland created by fill dumped in New York's Jamaica Bay. 


the Rockaway Peninsula, Jamaica Hay, the 
southeastern shore of Staten Island, and ° i i Queens | 


sandy Hook in New Jersey. Together they » Newark : Manhattan = — | 
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i 1 bir 'y a 


offer ocean beaches for swimming and fish NEW JERSEY Saver 


ing, abandoned military installations to 7 John A, Kenmeciy 
; = ; (gl Avot 
explore, and, at Jamaica Hay, one of the Jamaica Bay 


most successful bird sanctuaries on the East ‘ pie AE ' 
= = . r a ai F a 
Coast—a paradise for bird-watchers and Staten Brooklyn 
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By subway or school bus, thousands of Staten / Fit 
chilciren visit Jamaica Bay Wildlife Refuge Unit. ——— “ Ha 
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every year. They taste autumn olive berries » capil alas f 5, “Jacob Fille 
for the first time, think crickets are cock- % “Great Kills Balint ark 
roaches, and wonder what witchcraft turns ar milf 
mallard ducks heacs green, If they are cones om 
lucky, they will spot an owl or a rabbit Fart 
“Do you think it's richt to use the 12.000 renee 
acres of the refuge just for birds and ani- | 
mals when people in Brookl, nand Queens 
have to live so close together?” ranger Jean- NEW JERSEY | rr . 
ette Parker asked a group of 12-vear-oldds 


Gateway 
Hook National 
Unit Recreation 
Ares 
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Bittersweet baptism, Sal Cavallero's 
rat dip in the ocean fills him with 
opprehension. He ond other cerebral 
palsy victimes (left) visited Breezy Point 
(iS put rt ay Lrote ny 30 Lrempt Ei Lt aT kag 
the handicapped and disadvantaged 
Despite Gatewaov's nine-million annual 


attendance, both the Park Service and 
Mony Minority groups are pressing for 
more public transportation to ite facilities 
Without it, saya U.S. Senator Harrison 
A. Williome, fr. of Netw Jersey, “for the 
a? percentof ew Yorkers without cars, 
Gutewaoy might as well be in Wyoming 
Peuring disruption from outsiders as 
Well aa traffic sndaris, some communities 


rier tre pari oppose SUC TIES, 
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from. Puble School 274 in Brooklyn 
“Nol” they all shouted at ance 
“But, can we live without animals?" 
"Well, no... ."said afew, alittle less con- 
winced. Before Jeanette had achance to talk 
about the balance of nature and how impor- 
tant birds are in insect control, they were 
distracted by a flock of honking brant 


Mother Nature Conquers All 


The miracle of Jamaica Bay is not onh 
that snowy egrets and ibises nest near one of 
Lhe nation’s busiest airports, John F. Kenne- 
dy International, or that holly, bayberry, 
wWillaw oak, and wild rose flourish on # ¢ar- 
bage landfill. [t's alse that as attendance has 
increased, froma few thousand a vear to 
50,000, so too have the kinds of birds that 
come and nest—from 63 species in 1953 to 
more than 300 today 

Seemingly, here the National Park Ser- 
vice has met its great challenge in reaching 
out to urban areas: creating a harmonious 
relationship between man and nature, de- 
spite the strain of intensive use 

The Park Service had been involved in ur: 
ban areas before Gateway was established 
in 1972, butnothingon quite this scale. With 
get of 7.8 million dollars, Gateway 
iwarted its sister urban recrention area, 
Cuvahoga Valley In the Cleveland-Akron 
urea, antl surpissedl Golden (Grate in San 
Francisco (pages 98-105). Developing Gate- 
way tuliy will cost 300 million dollars or 
more. Congress recently authorized two 
new urhan recreation areas, Chattahoochee 
River (Atlanta) and Santa Monica Moun- 
tains (Los Angeles). 

Although Gateway has only one percent 
of Yellowstone's acreage, its visitors (nine 
million in 1978) outnumber Yellowstone's 
four to one. Such numbers are wr 
able, Gateway serves the more than 270 mil- 
lion people of the Greater New York area. 

But many residents opposed the plan, 
first announced in 1969, of “bringing purks 
to the people.” In New York City that 
evolved into federal control of local parks. 
Opponents would just as soon the parks 
staved the way they were 

Staten Land has always been a country 
cousin to the four other New York bor- 
oughs. Nearly a century and a half ago Wil- 
ham H. Vandertilt, son of Commodore 
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In the lap of the law: At Jacob Rus Park 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt, ran a 260-acre farm 
there to provision the family mansions in 
Manhattan and elsewhere 

“The whole island is like a garden.and af- 
fords very fine scenery,” wrote Henry David 
Thoreau, who lived there briefly in 1843 
The farms have now largely been replaced 
by modest homes of blue-collar workers. 
But every spring thousands of monarch but- 
terflies stil] gather at Crookes Point to de- 
posit their eges on the milkweed plants. 

In a wooded corner of the Staten Island 
Unit's Great Kills Park. a cabin built by a 
group of neighborhood boys miraculously 
escaped the watchful eye of the Park Service 
for three months: Then ranger Chris Schil- 
lizzi had the unpleasant task of telling the 
boys that the cabin, papered with Playhoy 
magazine photos, had to come down. 

“We haven't got anyplace to go,” one pro- 
tested. “Everybody always tells us “Get out 
of here’ and ‘Get out of there.’ But we built 
this place and we're going to stay.” 

“What would vou do,” Chris asked, “if 
someone came into your neighborhood and 
tore down your house?” 

“Bust their heads off!" one boy said, 


3 





“Well, is that what I should do to you?” 
Chris asked them 

There was silence 

“To build this, you came in here and tore 
down a lot of trees and bushes, which was 
someane’s house too,” continued Chris. 
“Suppose all the kids in the neighborhood 
came in and did this? There wouldn't be 
anything left of the park or anyplace for the 
wildlife to live... ." 

The bovs reluctantly took down the cabin 
within an hour. 

Convincing them that having the Nation- 
al Park Service around might be as much fun 
asacabin took longer. Gradually they began 
to participate in park-sponsored programs, 
such as fishing clinics, bird-watching walks, 
community garden projects, and photogra- 
phy and craft workshops. 

"Staten Islanders have gotten used to 
thinking of thisas their park," said Chrisone 
afternoon as we were walking on Crookes 
Point. “Thev're afraid of busloads of outsid- 
erscoming into the park who will disrupt the 
neighborhood.” 

“Outsiders?” 

“Disadvantaged people from the inner 


National Geographic, duly 1979 





Ecology and technology reside in of reclamation. A Concorde (above) 
harmony at Gatewav's Jamaican Bay takes off fram Kennedy Airport, while 
Wildlife Refuge—a prime example students (below) bird-watch nearin 
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city,” he said. “But T tell them that senior 
citizens from the north end of Staten L- 
land—their own neighbors—will be on 
those buses too. f 

Chris abruptly stopped walking. 

“Shhhh. Listen.” 

A breeze rustled the goldenrods in the 
dunes: Just bevond, I heard the sound of 
waves. I could almost smell the wild herbs 

“No traffic. No noe.” satd Chris 
“That's what Gateway really has to offer the 
people of New York.” 








Armies of kids now bivouae at old Fort 
Tilden and two other deactivated 
military installations that make up part 


of Gateway's 26,000 acres. These 
Brooklyn youngsters collect spent 
bullets at the fort's target range. 


a 


Although state and city officials generally 
welcome Gateway a5 a chance to unload 
some costly park responsibilities, Staten Is- 
land's State Senator John Marchi has been 
cautious. As head of the Senate's powerful 
Finance Committee, he has so far blocked 
transternng Slidland and South Beaches to 
the National Park Service. 

“Can staten [sland afford the social phi- 
lanthropy of becoming the playground for 
20 million people?” he asks, “Let's just 
Wait and see what Gateway does with wha 
they have,’ 

Striped bass, sometimes weighing as 
much as forty pounds, and bluefish are 
caught in the surf off Sandy Hook. The 
dunes and forests of ths 6-mile-long sand 
epit are: rich in pokeweed, prickly pear, 
beach plum, joe-pye weed, and also cedar, 
which the Lenni Lenape Indians used for 
boat building centuries ago. The Army later 
Valued its strategic position at the entrance 
to New York Harbor. A 1764 lehthouse, an 
aving ee and the charming V ic 
torian buildings of Fort Hancock remain 
here today, along w ith a venerable holly for- 
est.and nesting osprey and great blue heron. 

Clearly, Gateway has important natural 
and historic resources to be protectect. Itatso 
has 50me areas, however, that eguaTG a lit- 
tle more imagination to pic ture as part of a 
national recreation area 

On the north side of Jamaica Bay are 
polluted beaches, landfills, and garbage 
dumps, ane, on the west, sind tates 
Fiovd Bennett Field, New York City ys Tirst 
airport, later turned ov er to the Navy 

On the south side of the bay: on the 
Rockaway Peninsula, there are busy Jacoh 
Riis Park, a former city beach popular with 
a wide mixture of New Yorkers since 1937 
Fort Tilden, an old Army post; and Breezy 
Point, a lovely windswept beach area- 
except for a 513-acre private community in 
the middle of tt. 

Gateway rangers will tell you that this 
not the Alaskan wilderness—is the frontier 
ol the Park Service, 

“There are more crises bere in a day than 
in most national parks ina year,” Dervi 
Stone told me, 

Theday I met Dervl, he was trving to find 
bathroom facilities for 300 Bov Scouts 
camping at Port Tilden. Most rangers here 
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frankly admit they have more expenence 
with wildlife than with portable toilets: 

But they're learning fast. Park personne! 
regularly remove stripped and stolen cars 
from remote beach areas. At Breezy Poimt 
alone, 162 cars were removed in 1974, soon 
after the Park Service took control from 
New York City. 

With two of three arrests each weekend 
during the summer, mainly for disorderly 
conduct and narcotics violations, Riis Park 
poses a challenge for its rangers and contin- 
gent of park police. 

Bathing areas at the beach have been 
more or less seli-segregated for years. Fam- 
ilies, blacks, Hispanics, whites, senior citi- 
zens, teenagers, homosexuals, and nudes 
congregate in specific sections of beach. 
Beachgoers usually self-monitor the group- 
ings peacefully. Nonetheless, strangers wn- 
aware of the arrangement have hadi 
problems; Last summer a black teenager 
was severely beaten by a group of white 
youths when be sat down on “their” beach to 
read a book. 

Keeping order in packed Jacoh Riis 
Park—50,000 bathers on a peak summer 
day—is child's play for the Park Service 
compared to the task of coming up with a 
Gateway master plan satisfactory both to 
the stirrounding communities and to the 
metropolitan area as a whole. 

Surrounding Gateway's Breezy Point 
Unit are proud, fiercely protective Jewish, 
Irnsh, and Italian neighborhoods, whose 
families have lived there for years. They are 
determined not to go the way of central 
Brooklyn neighborhoods, plagued by 
crime. In 1971, when former President 
Richard Nixon toured the proposed park 
area by helicopter, the mothers of Breezy 
Point made a brown paper sign thirty feet 
long that read: Our Children Are Safe Here. 

“We can live with Gateway, but we don't 
want to be devoured by it,” said John J. Car- 
roll, attorney for the Breezy Point Coopera- 
tive, a community of 2,500 homes in the 
middle of the park sometimes called the 
Irish Riviera. 

Members of the cooperative, mainly 
summer residents, oppose overnight adult 
camping at the Breezy Point Unit and label 
as “destructive” plans to double peak use on 
a given day to 700,000, 
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“Look what happened there on July 23,” 
warns (arrall. 

July 23, 1978, was a particularly hot Sun- 
day, and huge crowds—some say 200,000— 
swarmed Jacob Riis Park. When it came 
time to go home, no one could move. 

There was some drinking and some unin- 
vited picnicking on lawns. Traffic backed 
up for miles. Windows of buses were 
broken. Drivers were assaulted. It was after 
midnight before the last people were able to 
leave the park. 

This, of course, is not what the Park Ser- 
vice has in mind. To begin with, they would 
like to spread people throughout the Breezy 
Point Onit. And then eliminate some of the 
cars and traffic congestion with improved 
mass transit. 


Park's Soceess Rides on Transit Plans 


Mass transportation ts the key to bringing 
all these bits and pieces of park together and 
making it accessible, as Congress had 
hoped, to inner-city people with limited rec- 
reational opportunities, Transportation is 
also the most sensitive issue in the Gateway 
planning process. The potential is there to 
make Breezy Point a 38-minute boat ride 
from lower Manhattan. 

Current plans call for the extension of two 
city bus lines and for express bus service 
from Newark to Sandy Hook. All would be 
financed in part by funds recently autho- 
rized by Congress toimprove access to U, &. 
parks. Water transportation is still at the 
discussion stage. Meanwhile, some (Gate- 
way communities vow a fight to the end to 
keep the buses off their streets. 

The inner city, meanwhile, has not been 
silent. Minority groups are as interested 
in jobs and business opportunities at the 
park as they are in Gateway's beaches and 
hall parks. 

“We want our piece of the pie,” said Al 
Wood of the Central Brooklyn Coordinating 
Council, which represents 125 civic and 
business organizations, 

Two years ago the Park Service set em- 
ployment goals for women and other minor- 
ities at 40 percent by the end of this year. In 
addition, they promised to notify such 
groups of all available park concessions and 
contracts, Gateway also initiated Job Corps 
and Youth Conservation Corps programs to 
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help relieve the high unemployment among 
New York City youth. 

In a special program Gateway arranges 
visits to the park by groups of handicapped, 
senior citizens, and others who might not 
otherwise be able to wet there. Rangers spe- 
cially trained to work with the handicapped 
pushed excited New Yorkers in wheelchairs 
to the edge of the Atlantic last summer, car- 
ving some into the surf, where tears of joy 
mixed with salty water 

An entire beach facility with picnic and 
play areas is being designed for the handi- 
capped at Fort Tilden, Also, in the Breezy 
Point Unit, rubble from clemolished, never- 
completed buildings will be shaped: into hills 
with walking trails 

The old military facilities at Fort Han- 
cock on Sandy Hook and Flovd Bennett 
Field will eventually be converted into 


An explosive end comes to unfinished condominiums near Fort Tiiden, winning 
cheers from citizens who fought and won the battle to clear the stte for parkland. 


year-round activity centers offering inter- 
pretive programs dealing with man and his 
environment. 

Energetic Dr. Rene Dubos, a member.of 
the Gateway Citizens Committee, which 
has been influential in planning the park, 
envisions a“Gateway to Gateway” at Flovd 
Bennett Field to help orient visitors. They 
would be led from audiovisual presentations 
about mature in the old hangars to land- 
escaped. seminatural environments around 
the landing strips, and finally to the marshes 
and fields of Jamaica Bay 

Gateway's color-coded plans, five years 
in the making, are beautiful, but Superin- 
tendent Herbert Cables hasn't vet iced the 
champagne for a crand-opening party 

“Transportation is crucial, We have to get 
people from the inner city to the park, but lo- 
cal residents don’t want new bus routes 





bringing outsiders through their neighbor- 
hoods. We need time to work out a solu- 
lion—and get the funding in hand, Until 
then the full potential of the park won't be 
realized.” 

Last fall I took a helicopter tour of Gate- 
Way WIth Superintendent Cables. As we 
flew over Staten Island, he said he was dis- 
turbed at the slow progress the citv was 
making with a new sewage pipe through the 
center of Garéat Kills Park. Bulldozers had 
cut an unsightly wound through several of 
the park's baseball diamonds 











Another Urban Crusade? 


Admittedly, Gateway has its problems. 
Soll, this scattered recreation area was th 
only truly free land on New York City's wa- 
terfront when the National Park Service 
came on the scene, The beaches weren't 
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mues of beach, witch adequate transit could make accessib 


choked with concrete as they are on Coney 
Island. The underbrush was winning its 
battle with the crumbling gun batteries gt 
Sandy Hook. [t was an enormous achieve- 
ment just lo secure these diverse 
national recreation area 

Without the perseverance of the late New 
York Congressman William Fitts Ryan anc 
others, Gateway might have become new 
runways at Kennedy, or low-income hous- 
ing developments in Brooklyn, or a deep 
water supertanker port at Sandy Hook. 

Gateway has not been an easy assignment 
for the Park Service, but it will certainly not 
be its last urban crusade 

“Gateway has whetted my appetite for ur- 
han areas,” Park Service Director William 
Whalen told me 

“That's where the Park Service belongs. 
That's where the people are," ‘a 
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staring into a torest, just 
the Golden Gate Bridge from Sa 


he stammered the question to a 


TE DLS 
Prancisco, 
National Park Service range! 

At last, 
Wild animals, he and his classmates [rom al 
inner-city school started up a forest trawl 
though still a bit uneasy, still 


yously into that dar 


sure that there were no terrible 
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cand unknown jungle of 
coast redwoods 

The ranger turned to me, his smile hail 
saciness 

‘You hardly know 
They live in some of the most danger- 


in the United States 
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traffic, drug use, crime. But what 
scares them are forests and mountains and 
the ocean. They've never seen them before, 
And that’s amazing, because they only live 
in hour's ride away from them all 
Without realizing it, that ranger bad said 
treat deal about the National Park Ser 
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vice's new direction in park planning: urban 
recreation areas. Both Golden Gate Nation- 

Area ani Were 
? as the first of the urban na 





al Recreation (rateway 
founded in [97 
Honal recreation areas 

On an excursion boat in San Francisco 
(sate Superintendent Lynn 
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Thompson told me more. Lynn 
Léarue-zraduated-and-aceented adminis- 


trator who loves this western city 
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Che idea,” he said, “is to sponsor a new 





kind of city experience for evervone—for 
tourists, ves, but mainly for the people of the 
cities themselves. Tens of millions of urban 
Americans have no automobiles, to sav 
nothing of money, to travel to Yosemite or 
Yellowstone or the Great Smokies: Tens of 
thousands of San Franciscans don't even 
have bus fare to ride out to our beaches, 

“But cities themselves, and their out- 
skirts, can be marvelous if you can just take 
advantage of them. And around San Fran- 
cisco We Ve got an ocean, mountains, rivers, 
and forests. And forts from the Civil War era 
and historic ships anchored in the harbor. 
Even this—a spooky, ruined prison.” 


Tourists End Up in Prison 


Chur boat slapped into a dock under arust- 
ing guard tower on the island of Alcatraz— 
sometimes called America’s Devil's Island. 
Here, sometimes not even allowed to talk, 
sometimes in Solitary confinement, lived 
some ot America’s most notorious criminals, 

Alcatraz? Part of the National Park 
System? 

Well, its probably the most compelling 
attraction in one of the biggest tourist towns 
in the nation. Nearly 150 of us had squeezed 
in for this boat trip and, by the end of the 
day, some 1,350 had landed on the Rock, to 
shudder their way through crumbling cell- 
blocks and into lightless, cold steel cells that 
once incarcerated such infamous Americans 
as Al Capone, “Machine Gun" Kelly, “Doc” 
Barker, and Robert Stroud, the “Birdman 
of Alcatraz.” 

I joined a tour group clustered around 
Russ Wilson, one of the young National 
Park Service ranger-guides steeped in 
prison lore, Russ explained how Alcatraz 
a federal prison for nearly thirty vears—had 
begun as a fortress, guarding the harbor 
with big.zuns.of the U.S. Army 


“This is how it was,” savs Frank 
Hatfield (left), formerly Alcotraz 
prisoner No, 1296, Convicts thrown 
into the Hole—steel-fioor selitary 
confinement—asiept on knees and 
elbows to conserve body warmth 

Adiftfrom a friend fright) helps 
muscle things along at an exercise 
course on the Golden Gate Promenade. 


“In the 1850's they were trying to protect 
the fabulous wealth of the California gold 
rush against piracy or possible capture by 
foreign powers. Then, in the early 1860's, 
the guns were readied in case the Confeder- 
acy threatened San Francisco.” 

It was this fear of attack that preserved 
much of the Grolden (sate Recreation Area 
for the people of the 1970's. Fora century the 
Army maintained a veritable Maginot Line 
of fortifications in the cliifs and mountains 
above the harbor. Now several thousand 
acres of that land fall within the boundaries 
of the park. 

Most of this new playground includes un- 
spoiled lands running north from the Marin 
Headlands—a glorious stretch of rolling 
hills, ocean beaches, patches of near 
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wilderness, and forests of redwood and oak, 

*That's the miracle of Golden Gate—near 
wilderness within an hour's drive of San 
Francisco,” said a Park Service official, 

But the recreation area aleo encompasses 
come of the most intensively used land in the 
entire National Park System. Golden Gate 
teems with activities: hiking, camping, 
hang gliding, horseback riding, running, 
sailing, fishing, swimming, surfing. And 
not only outdoor sports; visitors also enjoy 
painting, sculpture, acting, music, dancing, 
folk festivals, children's arts and crafts, and 
classes on everything from photography to 
speed-reacing. 

There is no precise count, but the Park 
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Every masterpiece starts out this way: 
London Copening ponders the infinite 
possibilities inherent ina blank piece of 
paper ot the San Francisco Children’s 
Art Center, which offers programs in the 
orts and humenities at the Fort Mason 
Center cultural complex. Free or low-cost 
ciasses-in onetime Arniy warehouses 


muster the old, the poor, the handicapped, 


the young, and the simply curious, All 
can shore in new opportunities made 
owdiloble by the imaginative use of 
existing structures on parkland, 


Service estimates that some 11 million peo- 
ple visited Golden Gate last year—almost 
the number that visited Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, the nation’s most vis- 
ited national park. 

Few city dwellers have the natural advan- 
tages that San Franciscans enjoy. Hesices 
adopting a scenic wilderness deemed sur- 
olus by the Army, they have fallen heir to 
parklands from the city of San Francisco 
and the state of California, as well as other 
areas that had been preserved by conserva- 
tion organizations and by individuals. 

In addition, there is beautiful Point Reves 
National Seashore to the northwest, some 
67,000 acres of grandeur in chiff and beach, 
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mountain and forest, birds and mammals 
The two parks are often considered exten- 
sions of one another, but are administered 
sinarately, with Point Keyes maintamed 
primarily as a natural area, rather than for 
recreation, 

The far-flung riches of the Golden Gate 
Kecreation Area include some 1,700 build- 
ings—houses, restaurants, warehouses, 
forts, office buildings, and the prison 

With Liovd Smalley, director of the pri- 
vate, nonprofit California Marine Mammal 
Center, | peered through broken windows 
into a cavernous old Army building at Fort 
Baker, beneath the Golden Gate Bridge. 

“TLhev used to store mines and submarine 





nets in those big concrete pools,” Llovd said 

“But they ve gone the way of the big coastal 
guns, Obsolete. Now the Park Service has 
civen us the use of the pools, for keeping 
porpoises and seals. These creatures have 
been cast ashore along hundreds of miles of 
(abtornmia coast, 

“This building next door we'll make into 
an animal hospital and laboratory. After we 
diagnose the creatures’ ilinesses, treat them, 
and study them, we release them back to the 
sca, The public will be able to obserye—and 
volunteers can even help—the whole pro- 
cess here.” 


Other nonprofit groups are launching 
ever more projects for inclusion in the 








National Park Service’s Golden Gate city 
experience, Portions of the Army's historic 
Presidio—two beautiful square miles of for- 
ests and historic sites—have officially be- 
come part of the park, and even more of the 
200-year-old post may eventually find its 
wav into the hands of the Park Service. 

Near park headquarters at Fort Mason, 
the bustling Fort Mason Center cultural 
complex has sprung to life, quite incongru- 
ously, in-old warehouses and pier buildings 
through which soldiers and supplies were 
shipped out to the Pacific theater during 
World War 1. 

When I stopped by, workmen and volun- 
teers were busy dividing some of the old 
Structures into classrooms and workshops 
and theaters—space for students of the arts 
as well as for festivals, fairs, art shows, and 
public meetings. Virtually all of it is bemng 
supported by San Francisco-area colleges, 
private foundations, business firms, and 
civic clubs, 

While | was visiting Fort Mason Center, 
director Ann Howell told me that there was 
even some interest in opening a “halfway 
bouse for mental patients learning to reenter 
enctety.” 

A halfway house ina National Park Ser- 
vice recreation area? 

Well, yes, and I could see why. “Parks to 
the people” became the slogan a decade ago 
when Secretary of the Interior Walter J. 
Hickel began speaking out for the creation 
of new national parks in urban areas, He 
gave a cricial push to the “people” behind 
the park idea when he directed the Bureau of 
Qutdoor Recreation to come up with plans 
forthe land bordering the Golden Gate. And 
in San Francisco it has been the people 
themselves who have largely decided what 
that catchy slogan would mean. 

Community groups of every kind appear 
regularly before the park's Citizens’ Adviso- 
ry Commission. Thousands of people were 
polled on what to do, for example, about 
that grim rock Alcatraz. The verdict: Stabi- 
lize it as a historic ruin in “arrested decay.” 


Alcatraz, in fact, was near the heart of the 
matter during the years when the concept of 
urban recreation areas was taking shape. 

In 1963 Alcatraz was abandoned as a fed- 
eral prison. The yearly cost per prisoner had 
risen to $36,350; virtually everything—even 
fresh water—had to be transported to the 
Rock by boat. 

For vears the vacant prison moldered, un- 
til American Indians occupied it in 1969, 
They offered the government $24 in glass 
beads and red cloth as payment, claiming 
the island for an Indian cultural settlement, 
and as the native Americans symbolic repri- 
cal for the loss of a continent. The few re- 
maining Indians finally were removed from 
Alcatraz in 1971. 

“That came on the heels of the riots in the 
cities in the late 1960's and early '70"s,” said 
Dr. Edgar Wavburn, San Francisco physi- 
cian and a prominent member of the Sierra 
Club. “It coincided with the Army's quan- 
dary over what todo with thousands of acres 
of militarily useless land around the Golden 
Grate Bridge.” 

With local congressmen, led by farsighted 
Phillip Burton of San Francisco, pushing for 
a park, Dr. Wavburn and fellow conserva- 
tionist Amy Mever spearheaded a citizens’ 
coalition, Called People for a Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area, it included some 
65 groups, As Dr. Wayburn explained: 

“The coincidence of these events gave 
conservationists the opportunity to cam- 
paign for what we'd long been asking for—a 
great national urban park stretching from 
San Francisco to the tip of Point Reves.” 

The rest 1s history, 

At Golden Gate, as at Gateway, park offi- 
cials and supporters are focusing on an issue 
vital to the success of both parks: improving 
mass transit to make the parklands avail- 
able to the tens of thousands of inner-city 
residents who need them most. 

One thing is certain: Whatever directions 
urban national recreation areas may take, 
they will have a prime exemplar: the park of 
the city of the Golden Gate. [] 


A revelation of sea and aky ot continent’s edge unfurls below George Whitehill’s 
hang glider, Golden Gate’s cliffs, dunes, forests, and ocean provide the sports-minded 
with a ready-made playground. “What's attractive about the park is what's aiready 
there,” one park official says. “Our job is really to polish the jewels,” 
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saucy, but... Ido not apprehend anything 
like an attack on our position.” 

(Grant passed the word to Halleck, along 
with the welcome news that Buell's tead di- 
vision had reached the nearby hamict of Sa- 
vannah, with two more expected in the next 
two days. “I have scarcely the faintest idea 
of an attack (general one) being made upon 
us," he informed his superior, “but will be 
prepared should such a thing take place,” 


So he said—not suspecting that 40,000 
Rebel soldiers were even then bedding down 
within musket range of his outposts. They 
hacl spent the past three days on a march de- 
signed to ent with a dawn assault on the 
Federal army camped with its back to a 
fordless river, hemmed in by bogey creeks, 
and disposed the peacetime way. 

Albert Sidney Johnston, the ranking Con- 
federate field commander, had been assem- 
bling all the troops he could lay hands. on, 
with the intention of launching from Cor- 
inth a counterotfensive intended to recover 
all that had been lost in the past two months 
across the width of Tennesse. 

By late March he had 40,000 men, about 
as many as Grant had twenty miles away at 
Pittsburg Landing. Buell, he knew, was on 
the march from Nashville, and his plan was 
to strike Grant before Buell joined him. 

Johnston needed to drill his grass-green 
recruits, few of whom had ever been in com- 
bat—"seen the clephant,” a5 the phrase 
went, He was jarrecl into action, however, 
bya report late Wednesday might, April 2, 
that Grant, with Buell no more than a cou- 
ple of days away, had begun a sidelong 
movement against Memphis. 

“Now is the moment to advance, and 
strike the enemy at Pittsbure Landing,” 
P. G. T. Beauregard advised, as second-in- 
command, Johnston agreed. Within the 
hour, orders went to corps commanders to 
have their men ready to march “by 6 a.m. 
with three days’ cooked rations in haver- 
sacks, 100 rounds of ammunition for small 
arms, and 200 rounds for field-pieces." 

Johnston's attack was to be launched 
by midmorning Friday; but a late start, 
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unaccountable delays, and heavy rams that 
turned the roads to troughs of churned-wp 
mud twice forced postpanement. Not until 
nearly sundown Saturday was the army 
utraved in corps-wide lines for the sur- 
prise assault. 


Convinced that the Feclerals must have 
learned of the approach of 40,000 whooping 
graybacks to the very rim of their position, 
Beauregard favored returning at once to 
“orinth. Moreover, he feared that the delay 
had given Buell's whole force time to reach 
the field: if so, more than 70,000 bluecoats 
were in position dead ahead, braced for the 
ehock. “There is no chance for surprise,” he 
declared at a roadside council of war. “Now 
they will be entrenched to the eves.” 

That might be, but the tour corps com- 
manders and Johnston himself favored 
pressing on, whatever the odds. Camped ci- 
rectly in his front with its back to one of 
America's great rivers, the blué-army was 
hemmed in left and right by Lick and Snake 
Creeks, which would severely limit its free- 
dom to maneuver. “I would fight them if 
they were a mullion,” Johnston said. 

Rising before dawn—Sunday, April 6— 
he was about to ride along the line already 
poised for the attack when Beauregard ar- 
rived to plead anew for withdrawal—oniy to 
be interrupted by a sudden burst of firing 
from the twilit woods. The battle had 
opened of its own accord, 

Sherman's anc Benjamin Prentiss's divi- 
sions, posted farthest forward though they 
were the two creenest in Grant's army, bore 
the brunt of the assault. It fellon them with 
all the surprise Beauregard feared had been 
lost. Even so, the startled Federals soon ral- 
lied: Confederate gains were dearly pur- 
chased, The 6th Mississippi took part in five 
separate charges before tt overran the ridge 
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Where Sherman's tents were pitched, ancl 
within the hour had just overa hundred sur- 
vivors out of 425 men. 

Losses were heavy on both sides, especial- 
ly over toward the Union left, where Pren- 
tiss's troops, falling back from the original 
onslaught, came upon aneroded wagon trail 
tlong the edge of some woods. They got 
down inte this sunken road to make their 
stand. “It's a hornets’ nest in there!” the 
grayvbacks cried, recoiling from charge after 
charge. Grant, who reached the field by 
steamboat soon after hearing the boom of 
the guns, urged Prentiss to “maintain that 
position at all hazards,” and Prentiss replied 
that he would try. 

Confusion was general, Some portions of 
the Union line stood firm while others scut- 
tled rearward, exposing neighboring flanks. 
One wounded bluecoat, sent to the rear by 
his company commander, soon returned, 
shouting over the uproar, “Captain, give me 
agun! This blamed fight ain't got any rear!” 

On the Rebel side, an elite New Orleans 
infantry battalion drew fire from fellow 
Confederates because of their snappy dress- 
blue uniforms. Promptly they returned the 


sidelong volley, and when a horrified staff 


officer galloped up to tell them they were 
shooting at their friends, the Creole colonel! 
answered hotly: “Lknow it. Butdammit, sir, 


owe fire on everybody who fires. on us.” 


By midday, thousands of Union skulkers 
had found refuge on the riverbank, sub- 
tracted as effectively from Grant's ranks as 
if they had been shot or bayoneted. “Such 
looks of terror, such confusion, I never saw 
before and do not wish to see again,” a late- 
arriving colonel declared after making his 
way up the bluff. Among the Confederates 
there were also those who used up their 
nerve and faded rearward. Some stragglers 
plundered Yankee tents; others stopped to 
torge themselves on abandoned Sunday 
breakfusts: 

Beauregard set up headquarters in Shiloh 
Chapel, a small Methodist log meeting- 
house. Ironically, some Bible scholars sail 
the name meant “place of peace.” Johnaton, 
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meanwhile, moved among his charging 
troops, encouraging them by his presence 
wherever resistance turned out stiffest. This 
was mainly along that stretch of sunken 
road that rimmed the Hornets’ Nest, where 
Prentiss and his men were following Grant's 
orders to “maintain that position,” By two 
o'clock they had done so for four solid hours, 
frustrating Johnston's plan of battle to “turn 
the left flank of the enemy... and throw 
him back on [Snake} Creek, where he will be 
forced to surrender.” 


Beyond Prentiss, a brigade from Stephen 
Hurlbut’s division had moved up in his sup- 
port, occupying a four-acre peach orchard 
now Training pink petals uncler the roar of the 
batteries. Johnston thought taking this posi- 
tion might unhinge the Union left and lead to 
its collapse. “Men, they are stubborn; we 
must use the bayonet,” he told his blown, 
discouraged troops. He removed his hat for 
recognition and stood in the stirrups. 

“Twill lead you!” he cried, and started his 
horse forward at a walk. 

The guns amid the peach trees stepped up 
their roaring as he drew nearer, A mass of 
cheering eravbacks went with him, into and 
through the orchard and the confetti-fall of 
petals, in pursuit of retreating bluecnats, 
The position was secured. 

Johnston came out smiling broadly, al- 
though there were ripsin his uniform, where 
bullets had nicked him. “They didn't trip me 
up that time!” he said gaily, shaking a dan- 
fling boot sole. Presently, however, an aide 
saw him reel in the saddle. “General! Are 
you hurt?” 

“Ves; and I fearsenously,” Johnston said. 

He was taken into a nearby ravine, his 
right beot full of blood from a severed fem- 
oralartery. Johnston died there, in the shade 
of a large oak. 

That was about 2:30. Beauregard ordered 
the news of Johnston's death withheld, and 
charges against the Hornets’ Nest contin- 
ued. Prentiss by now had repulsed 11 full- 
scale assaults, but the 12th, supported by 62 
runs. forced hts surrender. 

By that ime, though—5:30—sunset was 
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barely an houraway. Regrouping, the gray- 
backs surged forward once more before Fed- 
eral artillery forced them back. The long 
day's fight was over, 

Beauregard, now in command, retired to 
Sherman's bed of the night before, in a tent 
near Shiloh Chapel. He wired Richmond 
that his army had scored “a complete victo- 
ry, driving the enemy from every position.” 

Grant knew better. His command had 
been pushed back three miles, with one divi- 
sion captured and the other four reduced to 
little more than half strength. But Buell’s 
lead division had arrived; two more would 
debark from transports before sunrise, and 
his own sixth division would come up within 
the hour. In short, no fewer than 25,000 re- 
inforcements would be on hand for battle in 
the morning. “Tomorrow,” he told a staffer, 
“we shall attack them with fresh troops and 
drive them, of course.” 

And so it was that Beauregard, preparing 
to resume his drive Monday morning, was 
himself attacked. 

By carly. afternoon the Confederates were 
back where Sunday's battle had opened: 
Beauregard saw clearly that the fight could 
have but one end, Skillfully he disengaged 
and put his army onthe march south. A win- 
try storm, with hailstones large as partridge 
ergs, helped to discourage pursuit. 


The great Battle of Shiloh was over, with 
both armies in their original camps; one at 
Corinth, the other at Pittsburg Landing. 

But not in the same numbers: In the war's 
bloodiest encounter to that time, 245,741 of 
the 100,000 troops engaged had been killed 
or wounded or were missing; close to 11,000 
Confederates. and just over 13,000 Federals, 
Casualties came to roughly 24 percent—the 
same as at Waterloo, nearly fifty years 
before. Yet Waterloo had marked the end of 
something, whereas Shiloh was more of a 
beginning, with other Waterloos to follow. 
From Shiloh on, Grant said later, “I gave up 
all idea of saving the Union except by com- 
plete conquest.” 

What remains, these hundred and seven- 
teen years later, is the field itself, those six 
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square miles of green, evocative landscape 
stretching back from the Tennessee River 
bluff. One change, in addition to the paving 
of the roads for the convenience of visitors— 
more than half a million a year—is the Shi- 
loh National Cemetery, established in 1866, 
where some 3,600 Federal soldiers are in- 
terred under gently curving rows of head- 
stones, two-thirds of them unknown. 

The Confederates lie close to where they 
fell, some 1.400 of them, all unknown, half 
in asingle large burial trench, the rest in four 
others near where the fighting was hottest, 
so that the Union burial details would not 
have far to drag them. 

Two days after the battle Beauregard sent 
a message under a flag of truce, inquiring 
about recovering his dead. Grant replied 
that the matter had been attended to. 

Visitors stroll among the peaceful headl- 
stones, or shudder at the thought of what 
those burial pits contain, after a Visit to park 
headquarters for a look at the small muse- 
um and a twenty-minute film that explains 
what led up to—and away from—the great 
conflict here. 

Handout maps guide them to landmarks, 
suchas the tall stump of the oak under which 
Albert Sidney Johnston breathed his last: 
the Peach Orchard, replanted periodically, 
tree by tree, to preserve its original beauty; 
Bloody Pond, alongside the Hornets’ Nest, 
where wounded soldiers from both armies 
crawled to drink while the fighting raged 
around them, and, drinking, stained its wa- 
ters with their blood. 

They see these things and others, many 
others, including Shiloh Chapel, rebuilt 


and still welcoming worshipers every Sun- 


day, though it certainly did notdoso on that 
Sunday, when the air was alive with 
screaming metal. Walking along the Sunken 
Road, visitors comprehend how important a 
couple of inches of cover can be to a man 
with .58-caliber-soft-lead bullets coming at 
him by the bushel, and perhaps can also ap- 
preciate one voung Rebel veteran’s words in 


‘a letter to home folks, his baptism of fire be- 


hind him. “Gh God forever keep me out of 
such another fight,” he implored, though he 


hastened to add, “] was not scared I was just 
In danger,” 

As tor the strategic or pistorical impor 
tance of this first great battle of the western 
theater, some would say that the South lost 
the war here—meaning her last chance to 
win it. Johnston's all-nut, go-for-broke at- 
lempt to reverse the flow of cons rest, begun 
by Grant two months before at Donelson, 
could be seen as a military parallel of the 
Confederacy's political effort to hold back 
the surge of history, dominated incréasingly 
by northern industnal concerns at the ex- 
pense of southern agrarian interests. Both 
failed, Johnston here at Shiloh, where he 
gave his life in the attempt, and the South 
over the course of the next three vears, into 
thal other Apnl, when the Contederary tt- 
self expired at Appomattox 

In tome, the victors acknowledged that 
the Rebels had fought bravely for a cause 
they believed was.just, and the losers agreed 
it was probably best that the Union had been 
preserved. Only then could we become what 
we Dad never really been before: one people 





Still the field remains—Shiloh and the 
memory itevokes of those who fought here, 
with courage a5 immeasurable as the suf- 
fering. Cock an ¢ar some calm day in the 
woods or fields or on the grass-carpeted lip 
of that tall bluff, and vou may hear, behind 
the stillmess, the cries of battle mingling the 
deep-throated Union roar with the weird 
halioo of the Kebel vell, the boom of guns 
and the rattle of musketry, fading to give 
wavy al last to the groans of the wounded, 
hlue and gray, and the singing of the bone 
Saws 

All this is there for those who know how to 
listen for it. One of the great satisfactions a 
historian, professional or amateur, derives 
from his work, provided he has done it 
truthfully and well, comes after he has put 
the work behind him. Once he has studied 
and written of an event in relation to the 
ground on which it happened, that scrap of 
earth belongs to him forever. Tosome extent 
he even feels he owns it. In that sense, Shiloh 
can be yours too, If you want il ‘ie 
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—WASHINGTON 
(1) San Juan teland NHP salutes 
peace maintained by Uniied States, 
Great Britain, and Canara since 
1872 boundary dispute JA 

North Cascades NP: Glaciers, 


eetane. witerfalls —wild alpine 
tandscare JA Mis the 


“3) Ross Lake NAA: This 
MOurMtaln-rimgedt reservoir and 
the Skagit River bisect North 
Cascades NP 
oh At4eaads 


©) Lake Chelan NRA: Stehekin 
Vallay’s fordike lake adjoins North 
Cascades NP he Fo AA 


3) Coulee Dam NAA features 
130-mile-iong Frankiin Delano 
FDOTaen Lake JA 2 


6) Olympic NP: Spectacular 
~At —mounlaing, rain forest, 
and seashore 
eA 4A AS 


(7) Klondike Gold Rush NHP: 
Traces history of prospectors 
ambarking from the West Coast for 
Ateske goidtields in 1896 &- 

' Mount Rainier NP: Glacwrs 
fark ancient volcano above vest 
fields of high mountain flowers 
Som AT Om 


Fort Vancouver NHS was 
Westen headquartars of fur- 
trading Hudson's Bay Company, 
1825-60 


46) Whitman Mission NHS: 
Established by Dr; and Mrs. 
Marcus Whitman to care-for the 
lrecliciriss JL. 


— OREGON : 
(7) Fort Clatsop N MEM marke 
winter camp of Lewis and Clark, 
1805-06 ML 

fiz) John Dey Fossil Beds NM 
preserves plant and animal forms 
millions of years old & My te 


53) Crater Lake NP: Multicolored 
lava walls of collapsed Mount 
Mazama encircle cobalt blue lake 
SEAT Se 2 eA 

14) Oregon Caves NM: Water- 
carved passages wind through 
marble bedrock fm fm. 


— CALIFORNIA: 
1s) Redwood NP nurtures ancent 
trees, tha world's tallest aA MB i. 
16) Lava Geds NM: A labyrinth 

of volcanic chasms, this natural 
fortress prolectad Oraves in ihe 
Modoc Indian War, 1872 & a me 


o) Whiskeytown NRA attracts 
backcountry and water-sports 
enthusiasts A {£en42 

| Lassen Volcanic NP surrounds 
at recently active ¥ 
(1974-21) in contiguous U. §, 
SitmAASeR425 4 











“© Point Reyes NS: Surl-washed 
ereibied and steep cliffs, with 

5 Of seabirds and sea lions 
rg ee 


Fi) Muir Woods NM; A living 
memorial to naturaket John 

Muir ihat preserves virgin stand af 
redwoods sétm 


27) John Mulr NHS; Home of the 
Soneadns conservationist and 
writers & 


©) Golden Gate NAA: Urban 
pak foetures ocean beaches, 
giant redwood oroves, and trips 


baeadz 


2D Fert Point NHS epitomizes 
1Sih-oontury brick-and-granite 
lorts Me 


= Yosemite NP: Spectacular 
granite ciiftts: jut trom Grow, wild 
flowered maeactows 

Shee ATA DARE Su 


2 Devils Postpile NM: Nature 
fashiontd a giant pipe organ of 
Iawenrng basalt oolurnirne me 

= Kings Canyon NP; Mighty river 
canyons end High Sierra summits 
dorinata this rugged wildemess 
She AT Seas « 


“ Pinnacles NM: ‘Hiking and 
climbing amid 1 200-foot volcan 
ae Sires (ti ohanarral Wiidernees 
ShAR 


22) Sequola NP: World's 
bving things share peaurke weit 
sie eee higheet U.S. peak 


Of Alasica 
Sather ee ey 


a Death Valloy NM—lowss! point 
n Western Hemisphera— drops 

283 Tevet Decca < level 

CmeAtm 


) Santa Monica Mountains NARA 
guards a craggy range that rises 
from heart of Los Angeles* 


ov) Channel tslands NM: View 
migration of gray whales, large 
rookeries of sea llons, seals. and 
nesting seabirds A 4 oe 


1!) Joshua Tree NM features 
plants named by westward-trakking 
Mormons, deserl animals, colossal 
rock piles A oe 


Cabrillo NM: Honors 
rtuguese explorer, Lighthouse with 
marina natuiral-history displays 
overlooks spectacular harbor 
bio a 


—hHEVADA 
‘) Lehman Caves NM: A mara 
of marble tunnels. and galleries 
studded with stalactites 

and stalagmites. ff 


+ Lake Mead NAA lures 
vacationisis to waters backed up 
by Hoover and Davis Dams 
hte a a 













CELEBRATING 
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redwoods. Valleys crowned in wiki flowers, bears. Such 
Images come readily to mind at the mention of national parks. Bul 
there are also: opera on a summer's night, glassware being blown 
In the t7th-century manner, fortifications Guilt before the Pligrims 
thought of leaving England, and Indian dwellings built before 
EvMmpaans surmised a New World. 

More amazing, perhaps, than the 77 million acres under National 
Park Service care is the diversity to be found among the 320 units 
at afi points of the compass. 

Visitors can trace military history trom the Continental Army's 
first major victory-at Saratoga. to its final glory at Yorktown. Or the 
Civil War from Harpers Ferry to Fort Sumter to Confederate high 
thes at Antietam and Gettysburg —and to the end a! Appomatiox, 

There are traits for the stroller es well as rough terrain for the: 
backpacker, Visitors can go fishing or boating, laarn history or 
culture, or simply haaf the cares of work away on a beach, a 
grassy slope, or by a queck, clear stream. 

Some set out primarily to view magniticant scenery, Others pian 
io Sample as Many experiences as possitie. For vacatlonists, 
advance planning will ease the joumey and may be necessary 
Reservations for campsites or lodging may be required, in some 
cases 29 long as four months in advance, 

























Colors Indicate major attraction of national park areas 
«) Natural 47) Historical 2» Recreational 

The catagories above are not mutually exclusive: historical arsas 

may also De soanic and recreational, etc. 












Abbreviations used In listing 


MP Memorial Parkway NMP 





National Military Park 







Ne National Battlefield AA 6 National Monument 
NHP National Historical Pars WP National Park 

NHS National Historic Site NAA Nabonal Recreation Area 
NL Nationa! Lakeshore NA National River 

MN MEM National Memorial NS National Seashore 











Symbols Indicato vishtor services and activities 







S Entrance fae’ f Food service  & Riding 

& Handicapped aceasse Af Boating 2 Swimming 

te Lodging > Fishing = Winter actvities 
A. Camping & Hiking J. Living History® 







‘Persons over §2 may obtain free-a litetime Golden Age Passport, 

pear Athan i paaaamlt allows 2 50 percent discount on seme 

‘Wing History Programs help communicete the park story through 
live demonstrations of historic features of a park, 


NOTE: Some new parks, a5 indicated by asterteks ("), are not yet 
ready for visitors, aie eS ins yoranpeodedinest being | 
To take an active part in their development and protection, write for 
the free brochure “How to Haip Plan a Park.” Address: 


The National Parks and Conservation Association 
1701 18h Street, WW. 
Washingion, D.C. 20009 


_ For additional information write: 
National Park Service, U.S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C, 20240 
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—IDAHO 
(1) Nez Perce NHP: Auto route 
lpopé through land that ovoius the 
story of Chiat Joseph s-trite & 
(2) Craters of the Moon NM: Drive 
and hike over volcanic landscape 
of Cones, Caves, and lava 
SA RAS 
— MONTANA 
(3) Glacier NP: A high, snowy 
Wiltamess shelters grizches and 
bighorn sheep 
Siu Al 4 ead ns. 
(@) Fort Benton: 1846 fur-trading 
posi and river port 
(3) Grant-Kohrs Ranch NHS: 
Restored ranch dai 5 daily ifs 
in frontier cattle era Mba. 
(5) 6lg Hole NB csplays howitzer 
fired in 1877 Nez Porce clash 
TF Bighorn Canyon NRA: 
Canyon walls soar above 71-mile- 
lang reservoir A Al Mm. 2 
(@) Custer Battlefield NM: 
Tombsiones now stand where U.S. 
ith Cavalry tallto Sioux and 
Cheyenne onaiaugttl te 
—WYOMING- — 
(9) Yellowstone NP; Palriarch of 
parks erupts wilh geysers, abounds 
wat a Sed ifs 
Sie APA MEAS 
A) Devils Tower NM: An 665-foot 
Volcane pillar SA vA a 
(i) John D. Rockefeller, Jr, MP: 
Snanic €2-mile oorrichor links 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
Se A Sea ae 
na) Grand Teton NP: Spectacular 
peaks Ioom over valley of Jackson 
Hole S ch tee AE ee 
2) Fossil Butte NM: Fifty-million- 
year-old fossils of fisn remain from 
Sea That once covernd (he area 
ia) Fort Laramie NHS: Bluecoats 
And ugh re-create post's role as 
guardian of westward-bound 
pioneers A. 
—UTAR— 
i Golden Spike NHS: Restored 
tracks and locomatives recall 
completion of first Iranscontinerttal 
ried in 1E6o & wh. 
{1S Timpanogos Cave NM weaves 
spell of an underground world Yee 
(7 Arches NP: Nature chiseled 
sandstone portals and strange 
pedesiais S$ AAD oA 
ii) Canyontands NP; Colorado 
and Green Rivers snake through 
grea! mesas, gorges, Buttes, and 
ginnacles Ad ae. A & 8. 
2) Capitol Reet NP: Buckling of 
earth's crust created awesome 
barer Caoped by rock domes A i 
Cedar Breaks NM: Hike rin 
of lofty Pink Citts a me oe 














& Bryce Canyon NP: Bizarre 
nnacies, colossal figures in richly 
colored rock Ste A Pad = 
&2) Zion NP: Awesome clits 
enciose a wilderness valley and 
tushing river S & tA Ye 
2) Glen Canyon NAA; Man-made 
Lake Powell fits daap gorges 
AeAt4 az A 

Rainbow Bridge NM: Stone 
an snare 306 fast 4 nh = 
geNetural Bridges NM: Protects 
three spans of sanceione more than 
225 milion yaars OSS Ao. AA 


—COLORADO 
26) Dinosaur NM: Scientists 

cheap away stone lo reveal fossils 

of giant repbies A A Mt me 

e Rocky Mountain NP: Snow- 
clad peaks straddle Continental 
Owide Sh APS Seas 

22) Colorado NM: Bobeats and 
bison rhaim rockecape SA a 

2) Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison NM: Gioom pervades 
cepins of 2./O0-fool chasm 

SA ea. 3.4. 

30) Curecanti NRA: 40 miles ct 
cold-water iakes vA 4 ee, 22S 
31) Florissant Fossil Beds NM 
lales- story in stone of 26-million- 
year-old plants and insects aa 

02) Bent's Old Fort NHS: Outpost 
on the Santa Fe Trail & A. 


SS Great Sand Ounes NM: At 

TOO feet, tallest in the US. 'S aA ap 
o4) Hovenweep NM: Stone towers 
built by Incians 700 years ago wA a. 
i? Yucca House NM: Indian 

ruins Tot open fo the publi 
 Mese Verde NP: Brealntaking 
trails descend into well-preserved 
clit dwellings of varnished Indians 
Shite AT eA 

— ARIZONA = 

7) Pipe Sparing NM: Sie of 
loriressiike ranch Gullt by Morton 
setters S fa. 


4) Navajo NM: Three large cliff 
dwellings of pre-Nawaio peontn 
A. 

48 Canyon de Chelly NM: Aled 
sandstone alcoves hide ancient 
indian villages te wh fm. 8 
40) Grand Canyon NP; The mile 
deep chasm offers unrivaled 
grandeur and reveats two Billion 
years of gedlogec hisiory 
SimATA Saas. 

4) Wupatkl NM: Auins of Indian 
farmers: 1 1th-century pueblos 
‘ih 

#2) Hubbell Trading Post NHS 
sels supplies on Navag 
reservation th. 








43) Sunset Crater NM: A 1,000- 
fnot-high voleminic come bw 


(4) Walnut Canyon NM: Cli! 
dwellings crouch benaath limestone 
ladoes Sk 

is) Petrified Forest NP: Fatien 
trees tuned to stone, part of 

the Painted Desert S$ 5 fa 

#t) Tuzigoo! NM: Remnant of 92- 
room Indian puedo S$ c& 

47) Montezuma Castle NM: An 
almost intact clit dwelling $ 

48) Tonto NM: Clif homes hewn 
by Indian farmers 600 years ago S 
43 Hohokam Pima NM: |ndian 
ruing not open to the public 

50 Casa Grande Ruins NM: 
Three-story Indian structure S & ua 


20 Organ Pipe Cactus NM: 
Sinking desert tiora & dA a. 

(f@) Saguaro NM: Giant cect 
bloom in spring 5 Sah 

2 Fort Sowie NHS: Footpath 
oars to headquarters of U.S 
CAMpeIns against Apache 

4 Chiricahua NM: Curious stone 
piers rise among forested 
mountains S GA. i. 

(58 Tumacacori NM: Adobe 
Mission served Inkans and Spanish 
omlnials 5 a. 

rt Coronado N MEM: View the 
route of first Spanish explorers in 
American Southwest m “A. 


— NEW MExiIco—_——_—_—_—— 
a7) Aztec Ruins NM: Misnamed 
homes of anciant Pueblo indians 5 
ot Capulin Mountain NM: 
Explore the crater fioor of volcano 
active 7.000 yaars ago $4 me 

if Chaco Canyon NM contains 
Pueblo Bonito, larpest of the 
ancient Pueblo ruirmvs-& a me 

0) Bandelier NM offers nightly 
camplire talks in summer on ancient 
cli! dwellers SUA fem 

(G0 Pecos NM: Ruins of Indian 
vilage and Sparesh churches 
42 Fort Union NM: Remains of 
inree forig on Santa Fe Trail & 

&) El Morro NM: indians ane 
Spaniards carved graffiti on 
Inscription Fock Sh dh the. 

4) Gran Quivira NM: indian 
pueblo and Spansh-mission ruling 
#4) Gila Clit! Dwellings NM: One- 
hour walk to Indian cave houses ap 
&) White Sands NM: Oried-up 
Fmd lnaves desert vista of gypsum 
dunes SA am 

** Carlsbad Caverns NP: 
Awesome dimanshoms and fanciful 
formations such as "whale's mouth” 
and “frustrated lovers” 5 6? a. 
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+) Wind Cave NP: Rare 
honayoomb formations below, 
herds of bisdn above ® aA ag 


f) Badlands NP; Coyotes prow! 
seep ee buttes and gullies 
s cE te 


—NEBAASKA 
ii) Agate Fossil Beds NM; Trail 
leadsto exposed layers of prehistoric 
animal bones a. 


42) Scotts Blut NM: Oregon Trail 
landmark tises BOO feet 5 & 
(2) Homestead NM: Site of one of 
the first claims under 1B62 inee-land 
law thet peopled the prairies 
tins. 
= —————— 
44) Effigy Mounds NM: Animal- 
shaped mounds of prehustoric 
indians, Surial grourets. te. 
1S) Herbert Hoover NHS: 
Bininplace. restored boyhood 
neighborhood, and gravesite of 31st 
President & A. 
—KANSAS . 
Fort Larned NHS: Key Santa 
Fe Trall_arnry outpost in Plains 
Indians carypakgns c& Mie AL 


17) Fort Scott NHS: Reconstructed 
atmy past on ‘permanant’ Indian 
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| 5 ee | ae vat — —MISSOURI 
ae! ee (a) Jefferson National 
ansion Memorial NHS: 
Vistors to St. Louis ascend &30- 
foo! steel arch, symbolic gateway to 
the West & uh 
3) George Washington Carver NM: 
Birthpiace of black agronomis! who 
g developed by-products of paanuts 
and cotton d mt. JA. 
Wilson's Creek WB interprats 
a , Suc Civil War battle through 
: sett quiding toop cirive th. A). 
=| Oxark National Scenic 
| rab Includes 140 fing 
GTATUTEMILES 200 along Current and Jacks, Fork 
| Fograntr onal, se Rivers Ete ATA 
reese \ ; OKLAHOMA 
‘ : pote Chickasaw NRA: Man-made Lake 
aay and October 1974 fssues. pi Arbuckias . trash and mineral 
springs & Ao 
| | , —ARKANSAS 
—NORTH OAR (a) Grand Portage NM re-creates ea Pea Aldge NMP; Fighting that 
1) Fert Union Trading Post NHS: =a wilderness fur pos! where iraders kept Miasoun in the Union raged 
on foundations of this fur-trading and explorers (Ml ay te 3 around restored Elkhorn Tavern 
ta elie here (@) Pipestone NM: See how as 
(2) Theodore Roosevelt NP offers Indians made tobacco pipes from *? Butfelo NA: One of the 
horse tenet bed € Tec: of red stone still quamed hers i. free-flowing unpolluted rivers 
ng along the Little Missouri — SOUTH DAKOTA (war 46 pisios © bee A Cd ee A, 
River Sb me teh Dh. 7) Jewel Cave NM glitters with 3). Fort Smith NHS: Once the 
2) Knife Alver indian Villages many -tceted calcite crystins—a indian resetiiement anc 
NHS: Five Piains Indian settements treasure for spelunkers & law-and-order center for wild 
—MINNESOTA——————_ @) Mount Rushmore N MEM: ohepraiclecheaél ft in 
4) Voyageurs NP: Canoeisis paddle Socy-loot granite faces of four 23) Hot Springs NP: Bathe in 
northern lakes, once fur traders’ Presidents sculpted into mile-witte soothing thenrnal waler in wooded 
highways me aA Wf tm 25 3 cit! & midhcity Spa d\ Me 
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27) Arkansas Post N MEM: Marks 
NS] SHTIGMaNE In lower Missission 
~ he 
=—=TEXAS- 
Lake Meredith NRA: Canyon 
in ine Wihdsweol Pank pictle shears 
q ake 


Li 
if Oey 





8 2 mle-lon 


ATi. 2 


22 Allbatea Flint Quarries NM: 
Vint, by prearranged tour, Canadciar 
AR BTS 


=|. “ Mi i 
Aver site ot Signe Age toalm 


70: Chamizal N MEM: 
AMpPniTneatior presenriaians 

enil Py tT 
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Sp Fl 
, DSawe = 


celebrate LI. & -Mexican 


Cyl ale ee = = = 
7-vearoid bowrcday 


St oy Mountains NP 


Once esabound A, mel react now 
sian aA ie 
a4) Fort Davie NHS: Living histor, 


brerlard Trail 
yout S&a.8 


= Lyndan 8, wonnson AHS 
Birthplace, ranch, and ri le 


46th President A. 


) Big Thicket National 
Preserve: A biological crass 
of bayou, forest. and yoland 


cay 
‘ Big Band NP: 


1G 8 Oty GSN, ard (asi gorges 
qe: sdliow the el acre Ble Grande 
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) Hid Grande Wild and Scenic 
Ail of tbe cuis deen 
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limestones 

Ail Til 
Amistad MAA: Dam on Alo 
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18 San Antonio Missions NHP 

preserves four Sparncah o0 

hurohes Svan Arion 


| ee Bee pe 
shing, and boating 


oii 


D Aye 
=) Padre Island NS: Gult C bas! 


fia “ ate 
b afi Stand shelters 350 bir 
= rae 


Species tee AE A Oz 
*c) Palo Alto Battlefield WHS; 


Americans and Maxicansg 
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uhre wi 
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— LOUISIANA — 
) Jean Lafitte MHP: Visit how 
Hears Franch Quartes 


lair oof burcanne Lafitte’ 
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OT nobel LIL 


— WISCONSIN 
Lower St. Crolz National 
Scenic River attrecis boaters and 

fishermen vA 2 be. ms 


: St. aleaie hear aes Scan 
Alver: Aapeis ano calm 


alienate lor 200) Piles 


ee 


Apostle Islands NL: Twanty 
cluster in Lake 
SUpeno oli, a 


—MWICHIGAN 
jete Royale AMP: Dorris 
WOWES, Moose 
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E, jist acta Rocks NL: lichens 
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— ILLINOIS 

7) Lincein Home NHS: Lincoln 

elt hare for the White House 

— (NOLAN A 

o) Indiana Dunes WL 

nos. and 1B0-foct 

vl deed tomotaska 
| George Rogers Clark i NHP 
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Abe qtw up 5 








Beaches 
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— KENTUCKY — 
Mammoth Cave NP: Explore 
160-rala cove syvstern. worle 


Loncjasst ch ton ft ty eae 
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Close-Up: U.S.A maps i 


ALI Ly f 1973 and Fehon fart ‘Gp? 


i2) Abraham Lincoln Birthplace 
HHS: Memornal near Hocdgervilla 
SnCOS565 Syn Og cain t 

13) Cumberland Gap NHP: 
Follow Darnéel Boone's roule over 
tha Abeohenies to. A A 

— OHIO 
Te) Willian ghey Taft NHS 





prederves 27th Presicant’s 
Gr tne 


18) Mound City Group NM: Burial 


PrRWTCe af anne 


i = te 7 f 
“ earthworks of 


Mopewell indians (200 6.¢.-a.5 
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16 Perry s Victory and 
int@rmnational Paace MEM: 
Ful ya nh hanes feo 6 


18tS Lake Erie battle 
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Cuyshoos Valley NRA: Hana 
ink Daren pat enip and Akncer 
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Close-Up: U.S.A. maps 


For greater detail, see 
in Oehoher 1976 cove, 


—WMWARYLAND 
‘Tl Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
NHP: Hikers and bikers follow 184- 
mile towpath from Washington, D. C., 
lo Cumberland, Md. 
AL SRA. 
@) Antietam NB: Eight-rrile route 
ranges Where Civil War batlie raged 
~~ A. 
3) Catoctin Mountain Park: 
came vistas, environmental study, 
Preouritain cranttss yE, dA my ie WA Sts A 


{@) Monocacy NB} Site of 
Contederats victory, Closed to public 
(3) Hampton NHS:Lavish 18th-cartury 
mansion and formal gartens § 

(6) Fort McHenry NM and Historic 
Shrine: Bombarimant in War of 1812 
insnifed “The Star-Spangled Banner 
(7) Clara Barton NHS: Home of 
American Fed Cross founder 

0) Greenbelt Park: Forest oasis 

12 miles from Washington dA ih & 
(3) Fort Washington Park: Cross 
drawbridge to 1624 fortress Ge wf 
fo Piscataway Park: Jog of stroll 
on paths framing Potomac River 

(it) Thomas Stone NHS, now being 
fastored, menmonalizes signer of 
Declaration of Independence* 

12) Assateague Island NS: Wild 
ponies roam barrer-isie wildlife 
relugsSA 4 Sa = 

— WASHINGTON, 0.¢c.————. 
G2) Ford's Theatre NHS: Plays fight 
the stage, but Lincaln’s fag-d 

box remains aver ampty 

34) Frederick Douglass Home: 
Twenty-room house of 19tn-cpentury 
black snokesman c& AL 
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| John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts presents 
— FOnGetS, OpaTas, and films 
gs Lincoln Memorial: Statue of 

reat Emancipator draws homage 
from thousands yearly & 
67) Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Memorial Grove on the Potomac: 
A living memorial of white pines 
és 
48) National Capital Parks: More 
than 300 historical sites, from Potomac 
shores to manicured city squares: 
49) National Mall ties Washington 
Monument to Gaptol Buriding 
2 National Visitor Center at 
historic Union Station & 
Fi) Rock Creek Park: Sylvan 
soltiude in haart of city & a. 7 8. 
22 Sewall-Belmont House NHS: 
Center for women's rights from 
1920 to tha present 
Theodore Roosevelt island: 
Memorial in the Potomac to 
26th President i 

Thomas Jofferson Memorial: 
Under Monticelio-like dome stands 
19-fool statue of third President & 
4) Washington Monument: Fide 
to top of tlag-nimged, 555-foot 
oboligk for panoramic city view & & 
28 White House: Scheduled tours 
throwgh home of Presidents 4 
— WEST VIRGINIA— 
7) New River Gorge NA whips 
up hair-raising white-water nuns" 
‘Harpers Ferry NHP restores 

wil War-ravaged town, sie of John 
Brown's raid Ff a. A. 





ag) Appalachian National Scenic 
Trail twists 2.000 miles from Maine 
'9 Georgia te 


—VIRGINIA - — 
/ Manassas NB Park: Rebels 

twice defeated Union troops Fa. 4 A. 
| Wolf Trap Farm Park for the 

Performing Arts: Qutcoor theater 

gat in rolling hills and woods & | 

32) Arlington House, The Robert 

E. Lee Memorial: Mansion surveys 

National Cemetery and Potomac 


37) George Washington MP: 
oe along Potomac AF 4 > a 
| Prince William Forest Park: 
Campin renewed lots! springing 
from depleted farriand gi my tke 2e A 
Shenandoah NP caps crest of 
Blue Adige S be vA Te 


00 Fredericksburg and | 
Spotaylvania NMP: Four maior Civil 
War bariefieics sha. A. 
Oo?) George Washington Birthplace 
NM: Working colonial farrr ch apy ge J. 
5 Richmond NB Park recalls 
fighting for Confederate capital i. 
39 Maggle L. Walker NHS: Home 
cof black paraplegic who was frail 
lomaie bank presideni* 
40) Appomattox Court House NHP 
surrender of South S & a. 
41) Booker T. Washington NM: 
orn of black educator te JK. 
ie Petersburg NB: Site of tan-month 
Palco) sivteyes ch ai ie WAL 
43) Colonial NHP includes 
orkiown, Jamestown, and 23-mile 
parkway to Williamsburg (te A. 





— TENNESSEE: 

') Fort Donelson NMP: Site of 
Union's first mayor Chel War victor 
a. 7% 

23 Shiloh AMP: Set-quiding tour 
Of site Of LI VES ry fie oth 

F) Stones Alvwer NB: Marks Start 
of Union offensive to split the 
Contecheracy t& te i. 

Big South Fork NA and NAA 
Free-owing arm of the Oumberland 
Obed Wild and Scenic Alver 


runs throwgh Cumberland Pisteau 


wall | 


i! Great Smoky Mountains NP: 
Most wished rat onal park still offers 
solitude on trails-and high Appalachi 
Se ie ee 


r Andrey Johnson oh Hire 
Ty Tee ier Pres jont Sc 


— NORTH CAROLINA 
Blue Ridge Parkway fol 
Appalachia 


in Mountain crests 
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16) Wright Brothers N MEM: 
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sory Of Lost Loose 


'?) Cape Hatteras NS: Famous 
lig nit Mise QuUarOS “Qravevard of 


Atlantic’ S vA Wal eh 


'1) Cape Lookout NS: Lonely 

onain of berier islands ke 4 > 
14 Moores Creek NMP: obs 
routed Tories in 1776 baits Hh A 


AS) Cart Sandburg Home NHS 
Poet's seach qnreman 
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12) Cowpens NB: Here 


lured meer defeat into vartnry 


abt a ee .,. 
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Patriots 
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17) Kings Mountain NMP: 
Palos won deceive Avot 
War viciory here & a A 
78) Minety Six NHS: Aemains of 
star-shaped colorial fort ih ie 

+s) Congares Swamp NM: Last 
“(a nc af VUT MP A Pare: See rs 
bottomland hardwoods 
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23) Russell Cave NM: Archaeologica 
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2 Chickamauga and 
Chattancoga NMP: 
arma on disolay cf me 7 A. 


ae 
5 anoule 


a) Kennesaw Mountain NB Park: 
Sill intent Hebel earthworks fazlec 


io halt Shas 


aT marn E a. 4 al. 


Chatishoochoo River NAA: 
Ailax in wild sefiing near Allanta® 


a7) Ocmulgee WM: Prenton 
PCL nouncs Sb i. ih. 


Bvton 


a2 Andersonville WHS: Site of 
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4° De Soto N MEM h 
Sparen explorer A 
42) Mar-A-Lago NHS: Lavian 1920's 


mansion. Notonen to the public 
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45 Big Cypresa National 
Preserve osysten = 


“) Biscayne NAM; Manne world 
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45. Everglades NP: Flaminooces 
qbgaiors, lush vegniation 
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| Fire island NS: Visitor enicy 
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ington’s only surrender 
Occurred in thes first battle of the. 
French and Indian War (1754) 
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‘Eisenhower NHS: Home of 
34ih President. Ciosed to public 
a Gettysburg NMP: Pastoral 
Quiet reigns where crucial, binody 
Chill War battle raged a. 4A 
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3) Delaware Wild and Scenic @3) Edgar Allan Poe NHS: In this 
River is heart of Delaware Water house he wrote many of ihe 
Gan NRA* Pee alee Seam mibliors” 
Allegheny Portage Railroad ere eee NHP: Visit the 
nn wes ura method of Uberty Bel ce Hall, 
on in early 1800's 
raiiaas cast taser lowered on —NEW. JERSEY: = 
Giant Inclined planes sf. 45) Morristown NHP: Here 
$3 Johnstown Flood N MEM: On Washington and mon endured 
ie" Moy 31, 1889, South Fork Dam pore herat weiter 
» broke; 2.200 people perished ih tha pc i A 
ig ensuing disaster te A. @) Edison NHS preserve 
8 Friendship Hill NHS: Albert rieartirs Weel Oeanon lalsociian 





Gallatin’s stone house on edges af und 23-mom Victorian mansion, 
wildemess reflects love of nature” Glenmont S& a. 
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— ALASKA 
(0) Noatak NM hokte: promise for 
archaeologist and wilderness 





Cape Krusenstern NM: Like 
pages of history, 114 beach ridges 
chronicle 5,000 years.of Eskimo life" 


Sa Kobuk Valley NM: The Great 

otuk Sand Dunes edge westward 
eboutan inch a year, engulfing 
bores! forest" . 


(2) Gates of the Arctic NM: 
grant caribou traverse tundra in 
region morth of the Arctic Circha” 


(5) Bering Land Bridge NM marks 
remains of link that funneed 
man fram Asia into North 
Arrarica* 
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ter. NM: Adjacent to Mourti 

er (1 Dears ihe Esaimo name 
peak — “The Great-One'* 

5 Mount McKinlay NP: North 

America’s highes! mountain; 

grizzies, Wolves, and cantou 
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{#8} Yukon-Charley NM. celebrates 
tha heyday of gold-rush fave 


§) Wrangell-St. Elias NM: Rivers. 
aciers. and mountains typity 
Alaska S wildamess* 









—HAWAII- 
( Haleakala NP preserves 
Haleakala Grater and ahieids fragile 
goosystems of Kipahulu Vaalboy 
eA DAS 
@® Puukohola Helau NHS: Aums. 
ol Hing Kamaharieta s monumental 
Temple on the Hill of the Wythe 


(3) Kaloko-Honokeheu NHP 
interprets Howalian oulture* 


(a) Puuhonua o Honaunay NHP 
protects: formar place of refuge, a 
Sacted sanctuary & Sie SS AL 


PUERTO RICO 
— AND VIAGIN ISLANDS———— 
(1) San Juan NHS: Massive 16th- 
century Spanish fort quarted New 
World aeatanes cb. AL : 


2) Virgin lstands NP covers more 
than halt o! St. Jot island —a 
Tropica! jewel ter a fl te St 


2) Buck Island Reet NM: 
Snorkelers explore underwater trail 
throueh tropical roe? A Mi i. 
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Ten Thousand Smokes te A 

aA 4) Sitka NHP: Exhibits of 1ath- 


century Russian colonial lite, oratt 
disolays of Tlingit Indians & JK. 


0) Aniakehak NM: Thirty square 


°F) Kenai Fiords.NM: Glaciers 
amanaie from Harding ioefleid: 
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Close-Up: U.S.A. map in 
Apel 1976 igsuo. 
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1) War In the Pacific NHP: 
Viclory Rete helped asaure 
Japanese defeat in World War lI" 
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Our National Parks, by L. F. 
Schmeckebjer, tome 1912. 

The Land of the Best, by Gilbert 
H.. Grosvenor, Apr 1916. 
Western National Parks Invite 
America Gut of Doors, by G. A. 
Grant, July 1934, 


Shrines of Esch Patriot's 
Devotion, by Frederick (3. 
Visburgh, Jan. 1949. 


Skeiine Trai), from Maine to 
Gétergia. by Andrew HH. Brown, 
Aug. 1849, 


Heritage of Beauty and History, 
bv Conrad ‘L. Wirth, Maw 195 


Gettysburg and Vicksburg: The 
Hutéle Towns Today, by Robert 
Paul Jordan, Jaly 1963, 


Teday and Tomorrow in Our 
National Parks, by Melville Bell 
Grosvenor: The Mission Called 
66: Today in Our National Parks, 
by Conrad L. Wirth; Parkecape, 
U.S.A. Tomorrowin Our 
National Parka, by Georme 
B, Harteog, Jr., July 1966, 
Mexico to Canada on me eter 
(rest Trail, by Mike W 
F-cwiirdds, June 1971, 
ges Siateeele Wild America, 

VY Harvey Arden, Apr. 973; 
America’s Wilderness: How Much 
Can We Save? Feb 1974. 


Our Wild and Scenic Rivers, 
July 1977 


Russell Cave: New Light on 
Stone Age Life, by Carl F. 
aan Mar. | O58. 


The Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes' An Account of the 
Discovery and Exploration. . - , 
by Robert F. Griggs. Feb, 1916. 
Qur Greenies National 
Monument (Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes), bv Robert 
F. Griges, Sept: 1921. 


ate Mic hating Boge C cue be 


Route, by Bradford 
Wasbboen Aug. 1954 
Alaska: Rising beicihieen Star, 
by Joseph Judgr; Preserving 
America’s Last Great Wilderness, 
by David Jeffery, June 1975 


ARIZONA 

Grand Canyor: Nature's Story 
of Creation, by Louis Schelibach, 
May 1035 


‘Retracing John Wesley Powell's 


ks in the Geographic—Selected Articles 


Historic Voyage Down the . 
Grand Canyon, by Joseph Jutlge, 
May 1949. 


Grand Canyon, by W. E. 
(rarrett, July 1978, 


AHKANSAS 
America's Litth Matretrewmn, 
by Harvey Arden, Mar, 1977 


CALIFORNIA 

Yosemite National Park, Apr. 
1951 (n. photographic portfolio). 
The Fabulous Sierra Nevada, 
by JR. Challacombe, June 1954 


World's Tallest Tree Discovered, 
by Melville Bell Grosvenor, 
Finding the Mt. Everest of All 
Living Pid by Paul A. Zahl, 
July 1984 


A Pork to Seve the Tullest 
Trees, by Melville Bell Grosvenor, 
July 1966 


Death Valley, the Land and the 
Legend, by Rowe Findley, 

Jan, 1970, 

The Other Voasemite, by 
Nathaniel T. Kenney, June 1974. 


COLOBADO 
Ancient Cliff Dwellers of Mesa 
Verde, by Don Watson, Sept 1948. 


Solving the Riddles of Wetherill 
Mesa, by Douglas Osborne, 
Feb, 1904. 


PLORTOA | 
Threatened Glones of Everglades 
National Park, by Frederick 

Kent Trustow and Frederick G. 


Vashurgh, Get. 1967. 


Twilight ig e for Bie 


Cypress, by Rick Gore, Aug, 1976 
HAWAIL 
Volcanic Fires of the 40th State 


Hawaii National Park, by Paul A. 
2ahl, June 1939, 

Fountain of Fire in Hawali, try 
Frederick Simpich, Jr. Mar 1960, 
IDAHO 

Man on the Moon in Idaho, by 


William Belknap, Jr., Oct. Dodd. 
INDIANA 
Indiana's Vorivaled Sand-Dunes— 


A National Park Opportunity, 
by Orpheus Schante May 1914 


MICHIGAN 

Wolves Versus Moose on Tale 
Royale, by Durward L. Allen and 
L. David Mech, Feb, 1963. 


MONTANA 
Many-splendored Glacierkind, 


For other articles on National Parks, see the National Geographic (niex, 1988-1248 and P47-1076, 





bey (Geterwe Wi. Lert, Muy 1954, 


NEW MEXICO | 
A Visit to Carlsbad Cavern, by | 
Wilts T; Lee, Jan, 1924 | 
Evervday Life in Pueblo Bonito | 


Chaco Canyon Monument, | 
Neil Mo tudd, Sept 1925. 


Carlsbad Caverns in Colar, by 
Maton Sutherland, Get. 1953. 
OREGON | 
Crater Lake Summer, by Walter 
Meavers Efwords, July 1962. 


TENNESSEE 
The People of Canes Cove, by 
William O. Douglas, July 1962. 


(reat Smokies National Park 
Solitude for Millions, by Gordan 
Young. Det. 1963. 


Biz Bend: Jewel in the Texas 
Decert, bx Nathaniel T. Rennes, 
Jan, 1958, 


UTAH 
Amid the Mighty Walls of Zion, 
by Lewis F. Clark, Jan. 1954. 


Nature Carves Fantasies in 
Borer Canyon, by William 
Belknap, Jr., Oct. 1958. 


Canyonlands, Realm of Rock 
and the Far Horizon, by Rowe 
Findley, July 1971, 


Meads 

ppaachian Valley Pilgrimage, 
by Catherine Bell Paimer, 

July 1oag, 


WASHINGTON 
In the Gardens of Olympus, by 
Paul A: Zahl, July 1934. 


Mount Rainier ‘Testing Ground 
for Everest, by Barry C. Bishop, 
May 1963 


New Nuttonal Park Proposed: The 
Spectacular North Cascades, by 
Nathaniel T. Kenney, May 1968. 


WYOMING 

Fabulous Yellowstone, by 
Frederick G, Votburgh, June 1940, 
Cloud Gardens in the Tetons, 

by Frank and John Craigheud, 
June 1448, | 
Springtime Comes to Yellowstone 
National Park, by Paul A. Zan, 
Dec. 1956. 

Yellowstone’ & Hundredth | 
Bir : A Four-part Report, 
May ford. 

Winterkerping in Yellowstone, 

byw RK: Steven Fuller, Dec. 1975 
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Risen and shining, a block bear 


Enc aS OF reels dung a spt Lie showel 


in Glocter National Park. The gtactal 
action that gouged a atronghoid for 
wilditfe in northwest Montana cortinics 


today, though greatly diminished 














By DOUGLAS H. 


OR THREE DAYS the mountains 
have been talking. Maybe I shouldn't 
be here now, the ground shakes so, 
and the hillsides are torrents:of mov- 

ing snow and ice. But the wolverine is 
here—I have seen him—and the eagle, and 
suddenly the bear. . 

The great bear stops and presses ber nose 
to a crack in the melting avalanche rubble. 
Buried beneath the spring slide may be the 
carcass of a bighorn shetp or mountain gout. 
There 1s more than just herself to feed this 
new season. As she sweeps aside a clot of 
snow, two cubs, one deep brown, the other 
the color of sun on wheat, catch up to ber 
ancl begin «mall explorations of their own. 

All at once the mother grizzly whuffs and 
rears up. Does she smell me close by? That 
shagey head turms so wide and high above 
the ground, the muzzle works the wind, and 
as I wait, breathing tightly, everything that 
strikes my senses scems to become charged 
with new intensity. 

I see: 

Tier after tier of cliffs rise above the bears 
and me. The north-facing Jedges are still 
trellised with snuw in late May, but the 
south-facing ledges shine with meltwater 
and the green spears of lilies and grass 
shoots. On the frost-broken soil lic tufts of 
fur from the shedding winter coats of ani- 
mals come to graze this new growth- 

Below us is a lake, cobalt colored, Shards 
of ice float on one end of it. Near the other 
end, wo goldeneve ducks, one male and one 
female, leave merging wakes. And all 
around us are white ridges and spires, incan- 
descent beneath a sun that rises higher 
above them each day and looses still more 
avalanches up toward the valley's headwall. 

T «ee: 

Earth, air, fire, and water mixing anew in 


g Comes Late 


CHADWICK 


this mountain-rimmed bowl. Dt is the an- 
cient alchemy of creation and re-creation. 

The she-bear drops back onto her front 
feet, walks across the snow, and disappears 
into @ forest of small spruce and fir. After 
some time the hair on my neck settles down, 
but the mountains still remain for me a little 
higher, the valleys just a bit wider than be- 
fore. It is like the sensation you vet when, to 
with off the sweat of a hot spring hike, vou 
stand beneath o glacier-fed waterfall and 
then leap back out into the day. You feel as if 
Insome wavs vou have not been truly awake 
until just now. 

The awukening. How long we have wait- 
ed for it! For nearly half the year Montann's 
Glacier National Park has lain sleeping like 
its bears deep under the snow. Across a mil- 
lion Rocky Mountain acres, a third of which 
towers above tree line, there were only the 
white sounds of winds sifting snow, the 
scrunch of hoaves and clawed pads in pow- 
der, ice moaning and creaking in the rivers 
and lakes as the temperature sank to 40° be- 
low zero F. 

But now, at last, it has come, the annual 
reenactment of the time when the vast Ice 
Age glaciers that cut these many-faceted 
peaks retreated and the colors of life spread 
up the mountainsides, Not that winter, hav- 
ing claimed the crown of the continent for so 
long, is easily dispossessed. On May Dav | 
was sinking through snow up to my hips in 
the Grinnell Valley. 

Hours spent shirtless, when snowfield- 
reflected sunlight burns the tip of your 
nose, can be followed by violent wind- 
storms, hail, or even a thick .snowtall anv- 
time through early July. Like the pitar- 
migan, weasels, and snowshoe rabbits, 
whose coats become mottled as they change 
from. winter white to summer brown, 
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you feel somewhere between ‘seasons. 

“Tt’s that time of year when vou can't de- 
cide whether to pack hiking shorts or long 
underwear, suntan cream or extra gloves, 
rock boots or your skis," said Don Scharfe, a 
Kalispell, Montana, climber. ] met him one 
day while trekking to a high plateau known 
as Granite Park. 

“So what's the best solution?” asked this 
experienced outdoorsman. 

“Carry them all, I guess,” he replied, 
shrugging as well as he could with a large 
nack on his shoulders. 

The people who probably keep the closest 
eye on this season’s fast-moving, fickle 
weather are the members of Glacier’s road 
crew, Each year when other park personnel 
are busy readying campgrounds, mending 
washed-out bridges, clearing trails, and pro- 
cessing a late spring blizzard of applications 
forsummer jobs, itis the task of this handful 
of men to open the Going-to-the-Sun Road. 

Glacier's central and most spectacular 
travel route was now a slicde-tracked snow- 
field with drifts up to sixty feet deep as it 
curved up toward the Continental Divide. 

Foul weather had forced the crew down 
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Scouting the trail, an avalanche 

lookout leads the wav for a plow during 
spring clearing of the Gaing-to-the-Sun 
Road, which climbs toward the Continental 
Divide and 6,649-foot Logan Pass, Slides 
are an ever present danger. 


off the hill two days earlier, and now with 
four men operating heavy machinery and 
two on full-time avalanche lookout, it took 
them most of the morning just to clear 
through fresh snow and new slides back up 
to where they had been. Toward noon the 
crew was finally making headway when su- 
pervisor Claude Tesmer radioed in to report 
that the rapidly rising temperature was 
making the snowpack unstable. 

Asthecrew retreated once again down the 
hill to safety, | asked rotary-plow operator 
Dennis Holden what had passed through his 
mind when a 1974 avalanche carried him 
60) feet down the mountain. 

"Tt's kind of funny, but my first thought 
was that I was going to miss the play at the 
community college that night.” He paused. 
“Then Lremember just wanting to breathe.” 

Bulldozer operator Russ Landt watched 
Dennis disappear beneath the cataract of 
snow five times. But when it came toa stop, 
Dennis's body was free, and with bruises 
here and there and a few stitches in one leg, 
he made it to the play that evening. 

With the Going-to-the-Sun Road not yet 
open, the shortest route for me to the other 
side of the Lewis Range was U. 5. Highway 
?, paralleling Glacier’s southern boundary. 
The first part of my morning drive took me 
up west-facing slopes past rich forests of 
larch and Douglas fir. 

The Middle Fork of the Flathead River, 
running high and brown alongside the high- 
way, brought back memories of spring hikes 
when small, clear streams crossed in the cool 
of morning would become boiling torrents of 
snowmelt, mud, and floating snags after a 
hot dav. l would have toswim back across a 
creek I had leaped over in the morning, or 
else walt until the next morning to cross. 

Before noon [crossed the divide at Marias 
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Ar the peak of daring, a hotdogging 
skier secrs spread-cagle before landing 
on a mountainside. hose wie play mm 
the park's one million iieres—as well ox 
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those who fust stand and gucte—must 


liwep their distance and respect the parit s 
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OTipiriou residents, the anintats Amin 
them ore unpredictable and potentially 


lethal erizeties. io te, Chale He 


Pas<. and the narrow vallevs of the west 
slope Were replac ec ly A landscape wider 
inc drier and « thousand fect higher on the 
uverage. Snowy crests of limestone tilted 
above foothills where aspen groves had just 
started their green-up, and praire grasses 
were brightened by early pasqueflowers. 
yellow bells, and moss campion, 

This is big-skvy country; the beginning of 
the Great Plains, “When DL scrambled up to 
the top of Rising Wolf Mountain, | could see 
all the way to Great Falls with binoculars 
That's about 150 miles east of here,” Dick 
Mattson, a friend who works ‘as a park 
ranger-naturalist, told me when I visited 
him in his East Glacier ranger station 

Rummagineg through his file of historical 
documents, Dick showed me how most of 
the eastern half of Glacier Park was created 
cut of lands formerly used by Hlackfect 
Indians, whese reservation acdjoms the 
nark senoire eastern bouns 

That afternoon os cloucls continued to pile 
up over the mountains, the dark bellied sks 
crackled with jagged light and Thunder 
strode back into the land. He had been away 
since fall, and to celebrate his return—tfor 
who but this mighty sky spirit sends rains to 
make the berries full and the sweet grasses 
tall across the plains—the Blackfeet always 
opened the medicine pipe bundle, As the 
hides of elk and grizzly bear were un- 
wrapped, many songs were sung. Berries 
were ¢eremonially planted, and a flute 
called the birds back into the countn 

As today, the loons were alwavs among 
the first to arrive, followed by the meacow- 
larks, and then the grebes, mergamsers, 
swallows, and their hunters, bald eagles and 
falcons. The bundle is still opened each 
spring, and the songs are still sung, though 
notas many know t 
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i Wore now 








The park ts a cafeteria to tts aoundant 
wildtife. Bighorn sheep browse on 
spring grass (top). A mule deer stretches 
for lichens, one of its few winter food 
sources (left), Spring shoots attract a 
snowslioe rabbit (above). Appetites 

ore keen when new foliage replaces 
winter's meager diet of dried 

vegetation. Protein-rich plants give 
fernoles strength for the final phase of 
gestation and milk production. 
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Inthe Two Medicine Valley one day, I sat 
ilone near a stream edged with soon-to- 
blossom currant bushes. A hundred feet or 
so upstream was Trick Falls, so named be- 
cause in autumn, when the water is low, the 
cascade comes through a hole in the cliff. I 
prefer its other name of Pitamakan Falls. 

Pitamakan (Kunning Eagle) was a virgin 
warnor-woman Who fought alongside wide- 
ly feared! and respected Blackfeet men. I 
knew that warriors sought their visions in 
just such places as this waterfall. Although 
white men, mvself included, are not nearly 
as comfortable talking about powers to be 
found in the hills, Pcouldn'thelp but wonder 
how many of us sense something greater 
than ourselves here, especially at this time of 
metamorphosis and renewal. 

Something... . 

It needn't be the size of Thunder. It can be 
In fragrances, nearly forgotten over winter, 
of moist earth and tart pine and sap bursting 
from bud seams and alder catkins. It is there 
too in the tiny calliope hummingbird that 
once hovered around my bright red parka. 
And it is in the pregnant elk I saw lying on 
the mosses of the forest floor. She was alone, 
that great Jadv, but perhaps felt more like 
two things than one, 

Power dwelt close by that day in the Two 
Medicine Valley as the wind and sun raced 
each other down the bluffs, and I listened to 
the deep sound of the falls and felt it thrum- 
ming in the rocks beneath me. Alone and 
undisturbed, I doged off, and when] awak- 
ened, it seemed for a moment as though it 
were the day before Pitamakan led her banci 
to raid Sioux ponies, Or it could have been a 
thousand springtimes before that, or athou- 
sand in the future. 

4A national park holds such places—and 
possibilitices—as this. Away from the 
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demands of human society, time can be 
measured on a ditferent clock, the one that 
moves at the rate forests grow and bighorn 
sheep etch trails into the mountains, In some 
of Glacier’s Precambrian argillite rocks vou 
caneven make out ancient wave-caused rip- 
ple marks, mud cracks, and time-weathered 
imprints of raindrops—perhaps from the 
coming of Thunder a billion cycles ago. 

Your head reels as you think of the earth 
spinning through its seasons, years, ages 
... to focus your thoughts, you try to re- 
member the exact date today, I can tell you. 
It is four sunrises since the elk calves ar- 
rived, spindly and spotted with white. 

“The babies!" Kathy Keller exclaimed 
when I casually asked, “What's new?" She 
was on duty at the Apgar Information and 
Visitor Center. “There are Canada ooslings 
on some of the lakes and fawns along the Ca- 
mas (Creek Koad,” she continued. “I went 
canoeing down McDonald Creek about six 
o'clock this morning, and I saw baby ducks 
swimming along the edges of the river 
backwaters,” 

1 decided to hike up some rocky slopes in 
the Swiftcurrent Valley and look for bizhorn 
lambs. It was mid-June, The Going-to-the- 
Sun Read had at last been opened, and when 
Larrived at Logan Pass, I found myselfinthe 
middle of a spontaneous spring festival. 

Fueled by the bright sunshine and «a top- 
of-the-world feeling, dozens of visitors 
climbed steep snowbanks and coasted down 
with whoops and criesof“Gangway!" Some 
slid. on plastic bugs, Others turned turtle and 
rode their shck jackets, One fellow shot 
downward atop a cafeteria tray, another 
astride a canoe he had untied from his car 
top, and an older matron ¢arecned alongside 
them both sitting in « plastic laundry tub 
spraying snow and laughter everywhere. 


I] 





Above the elissaders cross-country skiers 
practiced telemark turns while downhill ski- 
ing enthusiasts soared off high jumps they 
had constructed from packed snow so that 
they could, in the words of one Canadian 
teenager, “get some air.” They got some. 
From where I stood, saw whole mountains 
pass under their skis. 

The party was stillin fullswing when Ide- 
parted and traveled on to the Swiftcurrent 
Campground in the Many Glacier area to 
look up subdistrict ranger Terry Penttila. 
With a sharp eve and a degree in wildlife 
biology, Terry usually knows the where- 
abouts of critters such as the bighorn lambs! 
hoped to watch. In May this ranger enjoyed 
long trips to search for the tracks of rare tim- 
ber wolves, sporadically sighted in Glacier 
and its Canadian sister park, Waterton 
Lakes: Now, however, his duties had some- 
what expanded. 

When I found him in his office, Terry was 
busy telling a woman holding a squalling 
baby in her arms that he sincerely hoped a 
campsite would be available soon. 

A foreign visitor was requesting a map 
and directions when the park radio inter- 
rupted him and crackled news of a black 
bear seen running aboye some hikers. “Say 
again,” Terry spoke into his walkie-talkie. 
“Black bear or a dark grizzly? Who-saw it? 
How far up the hill?" The radio was 
squawking answers when a man from 
Michigan burst through the door to an- 
nounce that his wife had sprained her ankle, 

“Terry,” [shouted as he hurried past his 
suppliants to check on the bear sighting, 
“maybe I'll see you in the fall.” 'm not atall 
sure he heard me. 

Summer, it seemed, hacl come at last to 
this part of the park. But as Glacier’s super- 
intendent, Phillip Iversen, once mentioned 
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The peace that comes with solitude finds 
a hiker uscending a well-worn trail as 
spring yields swiftly to full. More and 
more visitors seek such experiences in 
parks like Glacier. And so the dilemma: 
How can multitudes enjoy together what 
is best enjoyed alone? CMDS 4. CAIN 


tome, if you hike uphill far enough, you can 
always find spring somewhere in this coun- 
try—slmost until the day the first fall snow 
comes. In July ltook my ice ax and climbed 
the side of Mount Siveh. 

At 6,000 feet Il saw where marmots and 
ground squirrels had burrowed up through 
lavers of snow to reach the sunlight upon 
emerging from hibernation. At 7,000 feet 
bud-filled branches sprang up from the 
snow as vibrations from my passing tread 
loosened them. Lilies and spring beauties 
unfolded petals at the snow’s edge. 

Before I passed §,000 feet, a storm front 
moved in below me. I crab-crawled in the 
fog over loose talus and wp fractured rock I 
had to hold together to climb. 

Then, almost as quickly as they had 
formed, the clouds evaporated into the 
evening. Onby afew tatters remained when! 
reached 9,000 feet and looked across the St. 
Mary Valley to the upthrust red escarp- 
ments of Triple Divide Peak, The mountain 
was still snowbound, but lknew that spring 
was melting its way toward the top until one 
day, perhaps not until August,snow crystals 
on the very crest would turn liquid. 

From one side of the mountain the water 
would flow north all the way to Hudson Bay 
and the Arctic; from another side, westward 
to the Pacific; and from a third face, across 
the Great Plains and down the Mississippi 
into the Gulf of Mexico, 

An impressive watershed. [ envisioned 
that one red mountain sending clear water 
and reflections of the high country through- 
gut the globe, Yet I knew that by the time 
each drop of liquid found union with its des- 
tined séa, its place of origin in Glacier Park 
would probably be lying under new snow 
once again, waiting silently for the season 
of rebirth, 0 
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By EDWARD ABBEY 


“ROM GUADALUPE PEAK, 8,749 
feetabove sealevel, highest point both 
in this national park and in what Tex- 
ans refer to as the largest unfrozen 

state in the Union, we peer south through 
wind and haze toward Mexico and the Sier- 
ra Madre. ..the Mother Mountains. But 
they are obscured by dust and distance. We 
do, however, have a fine view of the Pecos 
Valley to the east, dry salt lakes to the west, 
the mountains of New Mexico to the north. 
And the harsh bright blue of the sky 
overbead, 

High lonesome country, this west Texas, 
Arid plains, wlaring salt flats, rough and 
rugged desert mountains, bitter winds, 
snow in winter, heat and drought in sum- 
mer, and along, long way from anvwhere. 
El Paso lies 110 miles to the west, Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, 35 miles to the northeast, Pe- 
cos §0 miles to the southeast, and tiny Van 
Horn 55 miles to the south, 

There's nothing in between but creosote 
bushes, saltbushes, lizards, jackrabbits, 
vultures, and rattlesnakes—ai least four 
species. Plus these anomalous mountains 
rising like islancls from the vast Cinhuahuan 
Desert. Anda few tough Texans, afew more 
even tougher beef cattle: (Chop with cleav- 

rs, chew with steel dentures: that’s local 
slumiaullion stew.) 

Such an environment breeds a cantanker- 
ous variety of human. For instance: In a 
nearby town, | was told, the service-station 
owner once refused to sell gasoline to strang- 
ers unless their cars wore Texas license 





plates. Why? Because foreigners just had no 
business nosing around. 

Another story; About four vears ago a lo- 
cal rancher, 79 years old, was nding alone in 
the rocky foothills when his horse stumbled, 
broke a leg, and fell on top of the old man, 
breaking one of Jes legs as well asa few ribs. 
Trapped beneath the thrashing horse, the 
old] man unholstered his revolver and shot 
the animal, Then he drew his knife and cut 
his way free from the 1,200-pound carcass. 
He crawled three miles over rock, through 
brush and cactus, to the nearest road and 
waited there for two days without food or 
water untilsomebordy finally came alongina 
pickup truck. The old rancher was furious 
because nobody hac found him sooner. 

Such people do not adapt easily to tour- 
sts; Guadalupe Mountains National Park, 
opened in L971, isstill regarched asan affront 
by a few of its neighbors, who would rather 
see cows on its hills than humans, 

Up here on the peak, though, I can't see 
anybody in any direction, The registration 
log testifies that quite a few others, mostly 
Texans, have been here, but the wind, cold 
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Gibraltar of the desert, E|] Capitan. stands guard behind @ bristling cholla. 
Guadalupe Mountains National Park in Texas embraces one of the world's largest 
exposed fossil reefs, with El Capitan atits prow. The desert below ts fried 
country insummer: tough on boot leather, hard on the unprepared. 
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In the quiet oasis of Smith Spring, man must tread gently to preserve te 
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even in July, discourages loitering. Worse 1s 
the heat of the desert below, 98°F according 
to the thermometer in my old jeep 

It wasn't easy hiking way up here, but | 
suppose it was worth it. The trail up, 
through Pine Spring Canyon, climbs more 
than 3,000 feet in about five miles. Dhe toot 
trailis old, dim, primitive, little more thana 
deer path marked by stone cairns. My wife 
and | each carry a gallon of water, most of it 
crunk on the way. 

Looking south, we feel as if we're on the 
bridge of a real stone ship. The Guadalupe 
Mountains are wedge shaped, with Guada- 
lupe Peak near the apex, One mile ahead 
and 700 feet lower is the bow of the ship, a 
spectacular escarpment called El Capitan. 
From that point the world falls away for a 
dizzying 1,000 feet straight down, It re- 
minds me of Toroweap Overlook in Grand 
Canyon. But here the rock walls are cor- 
roded and rotten. Park regulations at Gua- 
dalupe make the point: “Do not climb the 
cliffs.” The limestone is unstable and con: 
sidered unsafe even for technical climbers, 
A bat might hesitate to crawl about there, 

The bats, by the way, are not doing well, 
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A crazy jumble of plants proliferates in the 
(sucdolupes, which support both arid-land 
species like the lechuguilla (facing page) and 
moisture-needing trees (ike the maodrong, 
which aleds (ts bark (below) rather than 
[ts Laces. 


here in the beart of bat country. Thirty years 
of agricultural pesticides apparently have 
produced a classic vicious circle: As the bats 
eat poisoned insects, their mortality rises; 
with fewer bats to consume them, insect 
populations increas¢e—and farmers apply 
more insecticide to their fields, inchrectly 
poisoning more bats. The great clouds that 
once Muttered every twilight from Carlsbad 
Caverns and others in the Guadalupe 
Mountains area have dwindled to swarms 

The Guadalupe Mountains are the ex- 
posed portion of an ancient upthrust reef, 
and, as would be expected, the limestone 
contains many caves, though they are not 
open to the public. Regulations permit entry 
“only to qualified speleologists engaged in 
investigations which have demonstrable 
value to the National Park Service in 
its management and understanding of 
the park.” 

Not that it matters much to us-at the mo- 
ment. There is enough wilderness on the 
surface—most of the park's 70,293 acres. 
Guadalupe has 63 miles of primitive trails 
hut little in the wav of roads. U.S. Highway 
62-180 passes through the southeast edge of 
the park for six mijes; a few old trail roads, 
much too rocky and high-centered for mod- 
ern automobiles, approach the eastern can- 
yvons and wind through the desert bajadas— 
alluvial slopes—on the west side. But 
that’s all, 

The wind continues to blow, unrelenting. 
A local woman told me it alwavs blows in 
west Texas. Must be hard to get used to, | 
suggested, We never get used to it, she said: 
we just put up with it 

The sun is lowering into a mass of clouds 
onthe west. Time to get off this overexposed 
peak. We stumble down the dim deer path of 
a trail into the twilight of the canyon, The 
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naked walls of El Capitan loom above us 
now. We crope through a jungle of pine and 
oak, loose stones and prickly pear, saw- 
toothed sotol and rasp-edged basket grass, 
down to the smoked coffeepot, blackened 
skillet, bacon and beans, and sleeping bags 
that we call home for the night 

Neat day, with loaded packs and the 
morning sun on our shoulders, we strugele 
up the rough switchbacks of what's called 
Bear Canyon Trail, Ourstarting point was a 
watering place known locally as The Pinervy, 
once a stop on the Butterfield Overland 
Mail. My wife ancl I carned five callons be- 
tween us—-+42 pounds—an unpleasant bur- 
den, but necessary. We planned a two- or 
three-day bike up to the rim of the main 
fange, across the forested interior, down 
into South Mic Kittrick Canvon in the north- 
east quarter of the park—where aspring-fed 
stream promised water (though not an ap- 
proved source}—and out to the highway, 
about twenty miles 

The climb te the tim, 2,000 feet in little 
more than amie, ona trai consisting mostly 
of cactus and awkwardly angled stones, 
took four hours. We called it the four-hour 
mile. Step by step we left the desert heat 
behind, reduced our tiring load of water, 
and reached finally the shade of the first 
ponderosa pine 

We rested for a while, then followed the 
primitive trail into the woods, going down 
into a unique area called] The Bowl. This 
part of the Guadalupe range is well forested 
We walked through stands of ponderosa 
pine, white pine, and Douglas fir, and here 
and there a few rare aspen. This is a relict 
forest, a holdover from the Pleistocene ep- 
och, when cooler, moister conditions pre- 
vailed here 

Hidden deep in this islane! forest is a herd 
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of about.a hundred elk. The native elk were 
exterminated by the early settlers, then 
reintroduced in 1929, Far less numerous 
than the muleceer, elk today range in small, 
scCaltered hands, sometimes leaving the 
area in search of water 

Where there are deer and elk, there 
should be lion—mountain lion, But Felts 
concolor is scarce here, killed off to protect 
livestock. Gruadalupe’s 119 square miles are 
not enough to keep the cats, also known as 
cougars, Trom ranging beyond park bound- 
anes and geting. into trouble with ranchers: 

Desert bighorn sheep are gone, killed off 
by hunters, and black bear, never abun- 
dant, are now rare. The bighorn would do 
well, but would be costly to retntroduce— 
ceVeral thousand dollars per animal 

We camped that night ina grassy clearing 
near the trees; we weren't sure where, forwe 
had lost the trail. We ate a cold supper of 
nuts, cheese, perky, and fruit. It was water 
more than anything else that we thoucht 
about; we had only two gallons left 

In the morning we found the trail again, 
on Sickittrick Ridge. The views from this 
veh ridge are spectacular, and—except for 
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Sturdy as the land, §4-vear-old 

Hertha Glover runs the weathered Pine 
Springs Cafe by the only highway thet nips 
inte the park. The government hos acquired 
her property by eminent domain, but 

she retains lifetime rights. With her 
Chihuahua, Pancha, for comparty, she 

sells snacks and pumps gos. “If I was to sit 
down and quit, Ud just mildew,” she says. 


our dwindling water supply—we would 
have been reluctant to return to the low- 
lands. We camped the second might at an of- 
ficial site on the rim of South McKittrick 
Canyon—out of the wind, with a spacious 
view to the east. 

Now definitely dry, we started off next 
morning down the trail: a. 2,000-foot descent 
over loose stone and gravel, in an endless se- 
ries of switchbacks. Thirst occupied our 
thoughts. But our loads were lighter, gray- 
ity was with us, and we could see, far below, 
the sparkle of running water. 

It tasted, when at last we got there, as 
good asit had looked from above. With can- 
teens full, we strolled easily down Mckit- 
trick Canyon, under oaks, bigtooth maples, 
and Texas walnut trees. The canyon was 
lively with birds—more than 200 species 
have been identified in the park—and 
tracks of mule deer crisscrossed our path 
everyw here. 

With its unusual blend of environments, 
Me Kittrick Canyon is home for many birds, 
animals, and plants, including a species 
of columbine found nowhere else in the 
world. Here the Chihuahuan Desert inter- 
mingles with pine-oak woodlands of the 
mountains and the shortgrass prairie of the 
High Plains. 

Wealthy petroleum geologist Wallace E. 
Pratt, who built a lodge in the rugged can- 
yor, recognized the uniqueness of the region 
and donated] much of the lane that today 
forms the core of Guadalupe Mountains 
National Park. 

When we reached the roadhead, an oblig- 
ing motorist gave us a ride back to our base 
at Pine Spring Canyon. On our last day at 
Guadalupe we drove seven miles of winding 
jeep road to the abandoned Williams ranch 
house, at the mouth of Bone Canyon, under 
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the grand western escarpment of the Capi- 
tan Reef. 

The one-story frame house sits creaking in 
the wind, splintering under the sun, its win- 
dows covered over. We investigate the dis- 
integrating corral, an old shack, a rusted 
water tank, a truck with wooden-spoked 
wheels. Relics from the 1920's. The only 
sound in this sun-drenched scene is the 
moaning of the desert wind. 

Standing amid these cerelicts, one con- 
templates that former way of life. Sixty 
miles by dirt road to Van Horn, the nearest 
town. Saturday afternoon at the picture 
show. Return by starlight to the homestead. 
Feec the animals, milk the cow. Inside the 
shack. trim the wick of a kerosene lamp. 
Survival chores. A hard life? Nodoubt. But, 
as one whose boyhood wasspentin that kind 
of life, Tcan think of worse. 

We climb into Bone Canyon, so named 
for fossil souvenirs of the Permian period, at 
least 225 million vears old, an incomprehen- 
sible gulf of time. Geologic fantasies . . . but 
right there beneath my hand, embedded in 
solid rock, lie the fossilized forms of trilo- 
bites, brachiopods, crinoids—unfathom- 
able bits of life and time: 

A rusted waterline, bent by floods, leads 
to a small spring high in the canyon. We fol- 
law the pipe to the water. A-couple of cotton- 
wood trees stand by the spring, leaves 
trembling in the breeze. We fill our canteens 
from the trickle under the rock. 

We sit for a long time in the shade of the 
blessed trees, listening to canyon wrens, to 
the scream of a red-tailed hawk hich against 
the cliffs. We watch the sun go down bevond 
dry lakes of salt. and the far mountains. This 
is a harsh, drv, bitter place, lonely as ao 
dream. Hut Llike it, [know that I could live 
here if | wanted to, If Thad to. ‘a 
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of the Smokies 


By GORDON 


O DOUBT ABOUTIT,"” Superinten- 

dent Boyd Evison told me ¢mphati- 
cally, “This park is one of the greatest 
| chunks of unspoiled territory left in 
the East.” 

The view from his office window bore 
him out. On that day in late October, Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park flamed 
with brilliant hues. Cold air coming down 
from the north had pushed out the smoky 
haze that gives these mountains their name. 
Each color-splashed peak stood clear, free of 
the Great Smokies’ usual “smoke.” 

Thad admired that spectacular Tennessee 
view a decade earlier. Now [ was finding 
that the enduring mountains had changed 
litthe—but the task of keeping them un- 
spoiled looms larger. 

Over the past ten vears, visitors have in- 
creased by almost 50 percent, sometimes 
overstressing roads, campgrounds, and 
even backcountry trails, Some 11'/, million 
people enjoved the park last vear, according 
to Park Service estimates. 

Animal problems have multiplied as well. 
The number of wild pigs has steadily in- 
creased to perhaps 27,000. As they root for 
food, they plow up plants, meadows, and 
trails; And a prolific insect, the balsam 
woolly aphid, is eradicating Fraser firs. 

The supreme gift that this sprawling park 
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offersiéa taste of the wilderness life. leought 
that experience, hiking a section of the Ap- 
palachian Trail, which runs through the 
park. In the first hour 1 came upon more 
than twenty other hikers, where once I had 
spent half a day without seeing anyone. 

There are now so many hikers that park 
officials have put in a central reservation 
system, allocating campsites, to hold down 
the impact on backcountry ecology. 

Many of the park's black bears also enjoy 
the backcountry. “We're enforcing bear reg- 
ulations more vigorously now,” said Stuart 
Coleman, resource management specialist 
at the park. “But handling bears has always 
been a problem. Some animals work the 
trails, trying to bluff backpackers into giv- 
ing up their food. Many a lunchtime sand- 
wich gets thrown beside the trail to distract 
an insistent bear.” 

Campers must, according to park recula- 
tions, hang their food pack on a rope 
stretched high between two trees. “Some 
bears have become rope chewers,” Coleman 
went on, “biting the rope where it’s ted 
around the tree to bring the pack down. 
Some shake a tree furiowsly, hoping to 
knock the pack off the rope.” 

Then he grinned. “At least one big crit- 
ter—we have several reports of this— climbs 
high in the tree, launches itself into space, 
and grabs the pack on the way down.” 

Most visitors, however, stay close to their 
cars. The Park Service tries to ntroduce one 
and all to the jovs of nature. Superintendent 
Evison has firm ideas about the wilderness 
experience, He has removed the traffic light 
that dangled at an intersection near park 
headquarters and limited the mowing of 
vegetation along park roads. “Those kinds 
of things were saying the wrong thing about 
a natural ‘Continued on pare [47 ) 





Focused on the Smokies, two bikers 
siutre the most heavily visited national 
park with the P's, million whw come 
vearly. One reason: More than a quarter 


of the nation lives within a day's drive 
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fom Aieh bumidity and hidracarborns exuded by the lush foliage, the Smokies 


are among the highest peaks in the Appalachian Mountains. More than 
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Getting away from itall... almost. 
Cars whiz by a sign (left) that marks a 
quiet trail off a-small parking lor— 
instant wilderness for the motorist, The 
living color of the Smokies decorates 
the outdoor living room of Bob and Lis 
Tate fbelow), who have visited this 
campsround for the past decade. 


(Continued from page 142) area like this,” 
he told me. 

His triumph is a series of short, gentle 
trails called Quiet Walkways. Each leads 
from a tiny parking area—tiny to ensure 
that only one or two families will use. trail 
at the same time. A trail may wander beside 
a stream or wind behind « ridge. There, be- 
vond the sight and sound of passing traffic, 
even a tenderfoot.can come closé to nature. 

Another measure of the Smokies’ wild- 
ness: The park is widely recognized by 
scientists throughout the world as-an inter- 
national hiosphere reserve—a region of ex- 
ceptional variety in habitat and species. 
Call it a vardstick against which to measure 
earth's deterioration as population and pol- 
lution grow. 

And callita great green classroom. Train- 
ets at the Job Corps Civilian Conservation 
Center learn construction trades while they 
Improve park facilities. Western Carolina 
University and the University of Tennessee 
both conduct park-ecology courses here, 
and Maryville College operates a center for 
environmental education. In the Uplands 
Field Research Laboratory the goal isto 
make National Park Service custodianship 
even less disruptive to flora and fauna, 

Many motorists drive the 11-mile loop 
around Cades Cove. They slow to watch 
deer gambol in the cleared fields and to ab- 
sorb the sense of what pioneer life must have 
been like here in the old days. 

I marveled at the work that went into the 
log cabins and mused to Ed Trout, Park Ser- 


vice historian, about the infinite patience of 


the pioneers. 

“Someday, when automobiles are obso- 
lete and everyone gets around by super- 
sonic plane,” he replied, “our descendants 
Will be saying the same thing about us— 
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wondering at our patience in spending all 
these hours on the highway, getting here.” 

Most visitors make «lerimages to the 
high-perched parking area on Formev 
Ridge. From there a trail winds its way 
upward to the highest point in the park— 
6,643-foot Clingmans Dome, crowned by 
a lookout tower. The trail is broad and 
paved; millions of feet walk upon it each 
year. Handicapped people in wheelchairs 
also share the view of endless mountain 
ridges that rewards anvone who. climbs 
Clingmans Dome. 

But few visitors penetrate the park's rug- 
gecl easternmost region, known a5 Catalon- 
chee, This is hikers’ country. Only a few 
short paver roads enter this part of the park, 
and each ends ata campground, Farms ex- 
isted in here once—but to work those slop- 
ing fields, a farmer must have hoed with one 
hand and hung on with the other. 

Octoberevenings arrive early in the Great 
Smokies, forthe mountains block the setting 
sun. As the campground view outside the 
window of my motor home grew dark, I 
sipped.coffee and prepared to spend my final 
night in the park. 

Less than an hour later, something woke 
me; a distant, bass drum sort of boom. Was 
ita bear swatting one of the campgrounds’ 
bear-proof trash cans? Then my motor home 
began to rock. 

Nervously, I waited. The rocking ended, 
and I wigeled back into my sleeping bag, the 
mystery still unsolved. It must have been a 
bear, [ told myself—wedging itself under 
the motor home, looking for food. Through 
the night I tossed and wondered, but Ill 
never know. 

Superintendent Evisonand all his rangers 
Can rest easy now. 

ve had my wilderness expenence. O 














and Teton- 


AI Win er’s Tale 


By FRANCOIS LEYDET 


PNTO the utmost bound of the everiast- 
ing fiils. The Biblical phrase echoed 
in my inner ear while my eyes swept 

wf the Wyoming horizon: low hilis farto 
the north; the forested flank of Shadow 
Mountain fo the east; the dark flattened 
bulk of Blacktail Butte te the south; and 
aver there to the west, utterly dominating 
the scene as much by theirsheerdramaas by 
their superior height, the Tetons 

The full forty-mile sweep of the range was 
spread before me, ancient crystalline rocks 
encrusted with snow and ice, sparkling in 
the winter sun, stecp-sided and sharp- 
spired, surging skyward from the flat valley 
floor of Jackson Hole like a gigantic tidal 
wave suddenly halted and frozen an instant 
before it broke. 

Quintessential mountains, these Tetons. 
Lofty, majestic, haughty, hypnotic—I 
searched my vocabulary for descriptive 
adjectives. All fit, none sufficed, I stood 
knee-deep in virgin snow, the collar of my 
sheepskin jacket turned up against the Feb- 
ruary wind that poured! down from the crest 
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of the Tetons, I was.out of sight and hearing 
of the main north-south highway through 
Grand Teton National Park. Theanly sound 
was the faint hiss of wind across the snow. [ 
felt small, alone, and mortal; looking up at 
the Grand Teton, I could empathize with a 
Biblical shepherd who thought of less awe- 
some heights as “everlasting hills.” 

Stull, ] knew these Tetons were mel ever- 
lasting. Old they were in human terms— 
they had soared there long before the first 
bands of men roamed the African savanna. 
Yet they were young as mountains go, less 
than nine million vears old. 

Ane just as the child carries within him 
the seeds of his eventual demise, so were 
these upthrust masses of rock already 
marked with the processes of their dissolu- 
tion: their canyon heads gouged by glaciers, 
their gneisses and schists scarred by frost 
and thaw and rain. 

From where I stood, I could see some of 
the glaciers, remnants of the Ice Age, 
perched on the sides of Grand Teton and 
Mount Moran. In the snow-mantled valley 
the Snake River flowed behind a screen of 
tall cottonwoods and dark spruces. Naked 
rock, ice, gravity, running water—the dra- 
ma of erosion unfolded as imperceptibly as 
the slouching off of dead cells from the skin 
of my hand. In an absolute sense the Grand 
Teton was no more everlasting than I. 

The mortality of mountains. The mortal- 
ity ofa man. Somewhere in between, on the 
cosmic timer, the mortality of a species, 
Before me, on a partly frozen backwater 


Some must die during the yearly migration of elk from surrounding high country 

to the National Elk Refuge near Grand Teton National Park. Here coyotes have-stripped 
the carcass of a bull (right). Etk find some protection from westerly winds under the lee 
of the Tetons (overleaf). But the snow is deep and forage scarce, 
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named the Blacktail Ponds, three regal 
white birds crutsed slowly, single file. Halta 
century ago this little flotilla would have 
represented nearly 5 percent of the popula- 
tion of trumpeter swans in the country. 
Once acommon migratory species, the great 
birds had declined in the forty-eight states to 
a low of 66 in 1933. Now protected, trum- 
peters here number about 800, most of them 
where Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming 


meet. But having lost its migratory instinct, 


the species could vet succumb to disease, a 
nesting failure, or a severe winter. 

Earlier, driving out to the park, I had 
passed the National Elk Refuge, During the 
trapper era, elk migrated farther south, 
where the climate was milder; later, white 
men's fences barred their way. Now their 
annttal trek endson the outskirts of the town 
of Jackson, and when snow conditions pre- 
vent grazing, the starving elk are fed alfalfa 
pellets, like so many cattle, by refuge per- 
sonnel. Without the refuge they would die; 
vet it occurred to me that this was a kind of 
winter ghetto for the elk, and the pellets 
their welfare checks and food stamps, 

Why such somber musings on this bright 
winter day, surrounded.as I was by the quiet 
glory of Grand Teton National Park? Why 
could I not just take joy in the tranquil pro- 
cession of these surviving swans and absorb 
the serenity of the everlasting mills? Why 
must I look for unsettling connections be- 
tween geologic. erosion and the mortality of 
living things? Why? Because the serenity 
was fragile and the connections were real, 

These swans, pausing now to probe the 
water with gracefully arched necks, had 
won areprieve. But it had been estimated, | 
knew, that the proliferation of mankind's 
numbers and activities was causing the ex- 
tinction, somewhere in the world, of at least 
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one species of plant oranimalevery day, and 
that the rate of this biological massacre was 
speeding up. The end result was bound to be 
an environment with less beauty, variety, 
and solace for mankind, at the least, No one 
knows the final price forthe broken fabne of 
the biosphere. 

In his impact on the world, man has been 
compared to a geologic force—only his 
changes are far swifter and more devastat- 
ing than the relentless chiseling of the face of 
the Tetons by ice, wind, and rain. 

The serenity of the scene before me, up 
here above Blacktail Ponds, was in part a 
giftof the season: The park's back roads. and 
campgrounds were snowed in, the Snake 
free of bowters. In summer four million or so 
visitors descend on the park. 

“Many of them don't seem to know what 
they're looking for here,""a young park rang- 
er had told me. “They hurry through as fast 
as the traffic jams will allow, snap a few pic- 
tures, then hurry onto Yellowstone, where I 
suppose they do the same thing. I guess 
they're just getting away.” 

Getting away. more than likely, from the 
urbanized and largely unnatural ¢environ- 
ment in which most of us spend our lives. 
And returning home, all too likely, with the 
complacent feeling that because the many 
splendors of Grand Teton National Park 
had been “saved,” because the trumpeter 
swan had been “saved,” because the elk hacl 
been “saved,” it matters less what ecological 
havoc is wrought back home. 

God save us trom environmental token- 
ism, | thought with a shiver due only in 
part to the icy wind, And before turning my 
hack on the shining Tetons, I said a silent 
praver that before all was lost a more gentle 
human race might learn to treat the planet 
like a park! 
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THE FIRST CHEVY OF THE 80Qs. 
YOU'VE GOT TO DRIVE IT TO BELIEVE IT. 


Sra, Fain dnd mud, They 
dont exactly make driving easy 

Hult Citation has front 
Wheel drive. With 655 of the 
weight over the front driving 
wWhecks. the center of ¢@mavity is 
lorwiird. And the result is im- 
pressive traction on wet roads, 
Sie ee be rr 


IMPRESSIVE GAS 
MILEAGE ESTIMATES. 

Citations standard 4+-sperd 
Pninesirission ts itilicin lo Cotiesernee 
Gaselitie. IS an overdrive. And 
Mm crusing sperds the 4th gear 
actualy beta the engine ran 
slower than with o conventional 
trialisinissiori. hel pin fio gyel 
hipressive fuel economy, 

Ch econrse. Citations EPA 
estimated MPG of 4) icity). 34 
estiinated highway, are imores- 
Sie nya That's with staridord 
2.3 Liter 4-ovlinder engine and 





manitial transmission 
Remembers Compare the cirobed 
Patimatec WP to the estimated 
MPG of other care. Foes ime pet 
Miferent mileage depending on 
four apred, trip benygri ly vii 
wreatiter. Your actual city. mileage 
Will Ge less tin heavy city traffle 
Your actual milrase will probably 
be lees than the fughway esi! 
mite. Caliiormniaestimatesiowers 


0 TO 50 IN 9 SECONDS FLAT 
WITH THE AVAILABLE V6. 
Witte it comestime to pack 
up anid be fone. Citations pot 
that old pick up and go: bn fact, 
In engineerring tests Citation 
goers from 0 to 80 in? seconds 
fat. Thats with Cttation'’s avail: 
able 2.8 Liter V6 and automatio 
frunsmission, Callfornia ures 
not available. (Citwtion is 
equipped with GOM-Dboth engines 


produced by various divishoris 


Seo your dealer for detatis. | 


IT’S A WHOLE NEW KIND 
OF COMPACT CAR. 


how, Wn onl talk abet 
Cuirnew (GAO Chevy Citation for 
pays Jnl papes 

We could tell ys that there's 
room for fivn, Or.-in the hateh- 
bach mixttels: for two passengers 
an SO base groceries wilh tlie 
rasta down, We could explain 
how it hus hatchback convr- 
nience along with a hidden cargo 
area. We oould talk up les driving 
agility and give you the hard 
facts on ite slip-streunm styling, 

Bul alter all wos said and 
done. we'd still have to say you've 
Got to dive tt to believe it 

And 50 wr encourape you to 
He Your Chevy dealer abet test 
driving the 1980 Chevy Citation, 
Afier all, ( cowhd be jist the car 
you Ve hed in mined 








Tracking the shorebirds 

F MIGRATING BIRDS Jef forwarding addresses, Dr 

B/G. Morison wouldol be splashing along the 
shore of James Bay carrying bags of Captured sand: 
pipers (below). The Ganadian Wildlife Sarvice scien- 
tist bands and uses a harmless dye on shorebirds for 
spotting during their southbound travels. Sometimes 
a dyed bird (left) is netted and released again, With 
National Geographie Seciety support, Morrison later 
went to South America to track his birds. Read aboul 
the soectacular results next month. Nominate a frienc 
for mambership loday. 








18-MONTH NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP 
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America could conserve 
huge amounts of energy- 
just by recycling steel cans. 





— The most Widely u lor food and beverages af 
That's because ste | n be separated mapnetica | 
from municipal waste and the stee ch ark \ 
Aunicl Chis also Of Of ¢ Det d nasi? | 
steel [nom scrap taxes only about half as much enerey a United Sty 
Taking it trom scratch. | this country mcycied all the ste Pitniburgh 
cans we throw away, we would conserve over $3 trillion Meas ser m ' 
BTUs each year—a ver, ale ificant CHerey Savil ha wl 
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Nothing recycles as easy as steel. | 
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ey gives a chance 
4 Money aire oo dee 
anywhere in the world. 


The whole world welcomes World Money. And now World Money welcomes 
you to the world. Beccruse this is your chance lO Win a two-week vacation fortwo, 
anywhere you ever dreamed ot going. Including round-trip jet tickets 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and $500 in BankAmerica Travelers Cheques 





Plus there are 1045 other exciting prizes: How to enter 
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Your community could use 
some eee! ign aid. 


AFS International Exchanges 
“ for Pe students. 





For the American people . 
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OLYMPUS. 
THEEYE OF U.PI. 












OLYMPUS 
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_ uy d tap on rhe ek A: the 
= §6fish swam right up to the helmet. 


~ The fish in Bermuda are almost as 
tri enaly as the people. 


Dour and Peegy Johnson talk about the lohnsans fourth visit to Bermuda 
















. The night at the disco was so exciting. 
} We met some great people, 


Bermudians as well as visitors. 


“Ve wernt 
jogging in the momine. 
mer a] . rs 
The quiet road, The tHlowers. J 
[here just isn't an isl land Pie 
that offers more. ‘ 


lf you think of Camp Fir 
a5 just a bumen raise roast 
ing marshmalliws, you 
should Know More pabout us 

Since 1910, Camp Fire 
has been a Progressive or- 
Panization with some very 
agpressive, very dynamit 
Drums. 

We ve helped over i mul 


citi ris aril ys DEST 


Camp Fire, in its 69th year, 


' . . : : " 7, 
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leacers in their adult life. CALL CAMP FIRE. 
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Explore Your . | 
World! Fs 


Verite for 
FREE CATALOG 
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People who like peopie ii 


OeCauUsSe Siar mares | 


5 y Py 
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know each other better. Relaxing over drinks 


by the pool, Enjoying fine continental 







o SItmMar Cruises 


Ger tO 


MEN'S 899 
WOMEN'S 90 





The fittin‘est boots 
inthe park 


water repellent liather and 





Rugged design. 


total comfort come naturally to all Red Wing 
sport boots Available in many styles bo fit 
your Iiwetyhe And in tseraiced sites to At mets 
and women's feet. For dealer location, look 
inthe jallow pages, or write: 


uniler “chars” 





Rid Wied Shae (a. Bow Mite, Peed Visi, SiN S508) 
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High-prowed Viking chance” land beyond 
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SWEISH Mnerchant- When ther settlement 


Vacathons for 
Tamils, honeymooners 
golfers, tennis players, everyone — at 
lean of the nicest resorts in Jamaica—in one 
Cee titi Gres 
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“JAMAICA RESORT HOTELS 
THE BEST CHOICE IN JAMAICA 
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United and the people of Hawal) Drvite United's axclusive Royal Hawalian Ser 
you to isarn the true meaning of aloha: vice. For information, call your Travel 
Or, A TEeaton in thea ToIATnCs CIT Your Agent cre United Partnars if Travel 


way to Hawaii and back, you Will enjoy with Western International Hotels 





PENTAX SYSTEM 10 
THE FIRST IOSLR AS PRECISE 
AS A FINE WATCH 
AND ALMOST AS SMALL. 
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41% BETTER EPA ESTIMATED 


GAS MILEAGE IN OUR MOST 
EXCITING PONTIAC PHOENIX EVER. 


What o difference o model pear con maoke 

That's oll ifs token for our all new 19560 Pontiac 
Phoenm to score 41°. better EPA estimated MPG 

—_ over its 1979 counter- 

port. (Based on oa 
compariksan of 1979 
ond 1980 Phoenix 
models with standard 
powertroins: [hws 
highwoy percentage 
PA STE eS WT ESTIMATE jcrecse 15 47 %o.) 

It's all the more exciting when you consider 
these 1980 Phoenix mileage eshmates. 

Remember: Compare the arcded estimated 
MPG with thot of other cors. Your mileage may 
vary depending on speed, 
trip length and weather. 
And your actual highway 
mileage will probably 
be less than the high- 
way estimate. Mileage 











slightly lower in California. 

But great mileage is just the beginning. 
Phoenm has been redesigned from the ground up. 
Choose the rokish new five-passenger Phoenix 
Coupe or versatile Phoenix Hotchback 

You get an exciting new chopter of Pontiac 
driving fun. Front-wheel drive. Rock and pinion 
steering. MacPherson strut front suspension 

Another exciting thought. You gel even more 
standard features than on our well-equipped 
79 Phoenix. New standords like, racial tuned 
suspension, integral body-color bumpers. load floor 
Hatchback carpeting, dome lamp switches on 
ol] the doors and much more 

That's more Pontiac. 

Buy or lease the oll new Phoenix now. Its 


| going to be quite a yeor "Phoenix is equipped 
. | with GM-bullt engines produced by varrous 


divisions. See 
| your dealer for 
‘a [ee details. 
ALLON | 












INTRODUCING 
THE NEW FUELINJECTED SIX CYLINDER, 
PLUSH, LUSH, CELICA SUPRA. 





J THE POWERFUL PLEASURE. 
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you see in color to lp make them last. 
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Che new front-wheel-drive Chev- The dark blues represent speci how MUEh BOs Mo 1 bo ant 
rolet Citation, Pontiae Phoenis sealers and Wixes lo help keep rust 

Oldsmobile Omega and Buick Moisture away [rom scnsilive Were proud of the new Chevrolet 
Skylark have amuission. They're metal areas Cilation, Pontiac Phoens, Olds 
designed to fight rust tooth and The greens ore addjlional primers mobile Chmeea and Buick Skylark 
nail so they Tl last ond look good nich in rust-inhititing zine We want to help them retain. thet 
for along, long lime And yellow represents plastisol socd looks 

Take a look at our diagram, [vcr\ naleriats desipned to help protect 
thing Vou seein color represents exposed puinted surfaces against 
an ares that has been protected hs shone damage 

One OF More comosion-resisting What's more, (hese ew cars wae a 
(reimients. AL metal surtaces Laer proportion of galvanized 








ncluding the hight blue, have deel than ony other GM car. And t | | 
received a durable prime cout in areas that are particularly vul = " . 
In addition, the red and orange nerahle to corrosion. we even for the’80s. 
qieas ATE special TWetals like ult. rite 1 the Bava vec, A cuick F 


Nowe setae of both sides i i sar abe aiaag = Chevrolet Citation, Pontiac Phoenix, 
Oldsmobile Omega, Buick Skylark. 
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Afterall these years, . 
she S@yenothing [do could surprise her. 





A diamond is forever 


Thennfthouwn (eniarved for detail) i available for about $4650, The price may change subseuntially duc to ditherences yn. durin wl 
quality and market conditions. Your jeweler can show you other diamond jewelry starting ar abour 34x) De Beers. 








Free. [he kit that will move you, 
_ Innouncertain terms, 
0. a decisionon.a company airplane. 


il We'll be the first to concede 
| that a company airplane n't right 


Hutiirerts a successtu] oon 
parties of Bi) Sates could tell vir 


about the advantages of owning a lor everyone. But once you vi 
company airplane read the tree Beechcraft Business 

But how can you be sure a Fly ying Bot, vou’! know if it's nent 
business airplane would be a pond for wort 


ry 


Ve Sc ment fit CHIT Corer Pettey 
Serie) fing the ree Bee bet Fait 
Business Fl} ay 1 Eube Rit, 
It's specitically desi gned 


Send tor et tod 
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Write on your company 
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airplane can help solve your busi; mine the actual net capital cost free Bosinnss F yi Ris anal | 
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ness travel problems io your company ofabusinessair- f°) ee ee oe 
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And it promises you up-front plane like ths F Heechcraft Sunes i i a aI i 
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have about owing a company a And this Vear, the kit ha 3 ri Sa Ta 
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pane. How de you determmé the been updated and expanded with ines ESI. “T0 
i A PCa bai fe 
need for one? How dio, you select new information that makes obpe he 
of iad peal Pee | Be het Ee uh me erp aT 
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The jyetprop Geerheraft Super h bie din The artd'’s best sel ling 7 honed diaplane 
It can corey 8 to 15 people in boardroom comfort at nearly half the speed of sound 
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ew any treende whe want to learn i fy? Ted them aboot the General Avidtion Manofstturerm Associetion Tale Swoepeiskes They coukd win a 
$50,100 serpdane poet for earning their private pilot licewse. Have them call TOLL wh rigg a] hours a da, any iey end ask forthe BEECH “TAKEOFF” 
nperiice USA E447 Pe in Uineis, FO-IS2440 
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To make a long story short, we invite 
vou to brine your next roll i f 35mm 
film to a convenient Fotomat Store, 
drive LIP tO the windew and ask tor: 
Series 35 Custom Color Prints. 
You ll get back a fisttul of 35mm 
prints that are even handsomer than 
our good-looking regular-size prints 
Rieger, Too 4 rae Instead 4 if 3! ix 3 
(On 


Hnishers, ina Separate section of our 





CAVT) ki MOM ell labs. CW) Series 9 We TK. 


VY OUr MOst experienced photo: 


They take a bit longer with the 
De IVES. And fussa bit more « wert Le 
detail Then print your pictures 37% 
larger with VOUT che ICE | vf cl bi de rliess 


lossy or studio finish. 

For this extra care and quality you 
rely «cl little (MOT, And wait afew dlavs 
4 re, Pa nM) 1. USER poaeiet Ne 
longer. But we think youll be happy. 
Ever after aah 

















CAMPSITES 
OULD CAUSE ORDINARY 
GO TO PIECES. 
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Y weliicke, with the BOC § aint carina power ul Traveler The extra-sports 
cammerit to geet youd te space ftally holds the gear, And! SS IL And Tene) oie versatile 
out of hom-bonkin heavysduty aabes ond musperedon pickup 
nrdingry cars re built to handhe heavy loads. Lip So don't settle for arcinary camp 
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Delta is an air line run by more than / 
—— professionals. Ome of them is 
| an re 2 





whatever will make your trip easy come and easy 20. 
_,, When you watch Aaron Blakeney at work, you see what makes 
Delta the al-pro airline. It’s the spirit of service 





Tie is Detra’s Wide-Aide* L-101] TiStar The 4 
“Hibing room cabina are 8 feet Argh, 19 feet wide 
View ity im gute? iecwry 


Beauty that’s 
more than skin deep. 

















Olympic Oil Stain not only enhances the natural beauty of wood, 
it protects tt, foo. And keeps it protected lor years to come’ 
Olympic penetrates wood with rich linseéd oi] and pigments to 


protect from within. Not all stains do. That's why Olympic is quaran 


teed agains! cracking, peeling or blistering no matte: 
how cold and wet or how hot and dry the weather gets 
See all 66 colors at your Olympic Dealer. Hes 


in the: Yellow Pages. Or write , : | 
Olympic: Dept. C, PO. Box Penetrates to | 


1497, Bellevue, WA 98009. Protect wood i 
beautifully. “ 





